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BY ¥THE EDITOR 
. " sd 
1 3 
In every?relationship of life, we find two philoso- 
The Democratic _ phies in active conflict between those who want 
Way of Life to establish control over others and those who 
want to provide opportunity for all to develop 
capacity for making their own decisions. In the field of labor rela- 
tions, the union is the medium through which workers protect them- 
selves against domination and which holds open opportunities for 
the growth of its members. 

All too frequently those responsible for managing industry want 
to make decisions on all industrial questions and wages, hours and 
working conditions without consulting the workers concerned. They 
insist upon this practice because it seems to hold an advantage for 
them—through controlling division of the income from the indus- 
try. The workers, on the other hand, maintain that when decisions 
affect their lives and welfare they have a right to voice in making 
them. They do, not believe their lives should be controlled by others. 

There is at issue the very essence of the democratic way of life. 
The democratic way rests upon an abiding faith in human personali- 
ties and their capacities for continuous growth. It implies the prac- 
ticability of facing every situation in the light of experience and per- 
tinent facts and finding the way to conclusions with group approval. 

If the democratic way of life is to operate in the field of labor 
relations, it must first be established in the practices of the union and 
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in the lives of the union members. The union represents the wage 
earner’s feeling that he has a right to personality—a right to deter- 
mine his own destiny. The worker has no freedom—no personality— 
in industry except through collective action. The union provides the 
agency for formulating group opinions and standards so that they 
may be presented to joint conferences. But unless these opinions and 
standards rest squarely upon experience and facts they will not sur- 
vive the tests of joint conferences. The union has here the need for 
objective data that bear upon their immediate problems so that they 
may work out ways of dealing with them. For the necessary data we 
have a right to turn to public research agencies—our state universities 
and government services. 

The union program carried out in this spirit presents oppor- 
tunities for the rich maturing of its members as well as for adjusting 
differences of opinion between management and work staff. It aims 
at progress without subordinating the interests of one group to an- 
other and the advancement of the common weal. 


Organized labor has an inescapable obligation to 
Labor’s Political seek justice for wage earners. Justice must rest 
Responsibility upon understanding. The first step toward under- 

standing is presentation of needs, situations and 
proposed remedies. There are many phases of Labor’s struggle for 
justice that fall in the fields of politics and legislation. In order to get 
consideration and action, Labor must have friends in these fields who 
understand their problems and sympathize with their objectives. 
. Experience has taught us that a few friends in strategic representative 
places can be most effective, therefore Labor has concentrated its 
efforts on electing Labor’s friends to executive positions and to law- 
making bodies. Labor has developed objective standards for evalu- 
ating the records of elected persons and has built up respect for its 
political strength and purposes. 

The success of this political policy depends upon the disciplined 
unity with which the organized labor movement operates and that in 
turn is conditioned by sincerity with which all Labor representatives 
subordinate desire for personal preferment to the advancement of the 
cause of Labor. The very success of our policy will suggest that our 
organization can be captured for the advancement of individuals 
instead of the great cause. But there would be no surer way to destroy 
the influence of Labor for its power rests upon its ideals and its con- 
secration to its great human objective. 

One result of Labor’s positive political activity has been the 
constant sharpening of the issues between conservation of human 
rights and values and protection of the products of human labor. 
The issue now turns on Labor’s insistence upon a real measure of 
social security as a just return for the material contribution it makes 
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to society's comfort and needs. Labor will mobilize its political 
strength behind a program designed to achieve this purpose. 

Not only is Labor’s political program concerned with elected po- 
litical agents, but it includes such appointed public servants as admin- 
istrative officials and judges. Under our governmental procedure 
judges may effectively veto legislation and block a legislative objec- 
tive. It is of vital importance that lawyers appointed to the judiciary 
should understand Labor’s problems and why it asks for specific 
laws. 

It is in these special fields that Labor’s responsibility for good 
government rests and for which it has an obligation to see to it that 
Government has information to which it must be sensitive if it is to 
promote the welfare of all of the people. 


During the depths of the world depression none questioned 
Relief even generous relief. It was obvious that our economic struc- 

ture had broken down and that the desperate plight of the 
unemployed was due to no fault of the individuals. Some of the thrifty 
with savings set aside were just as badly off as others who had 
lived from day to day. We saw in every walk of life individuals 
suddenly plunged from self-respecting individuals according to ac- 
cepted traditions into dependency through lack of opportunity to 
earn a living. For a time the social consciousness was keenly sensitive 
to the value of these individuals and their social rights. As the 
months passed and the victims were no longer seen in their accustomed 
haunts, those whom chance had favored became impatient with the 
costs of relief for taxes limited somewhat the amount they could spend 
on themselves. Their impatience loses sight of the fact that our busi- 
ness structure is utterly dependent upon collective effort. 

The well-to-do are again trying to revive the theory of the moral 
responsibility of the unemployed for their lack of employment. They 
are implying that the unemployed are lazy and “won’t work” with- 
out the stimuli necessary to individual initiative. These and other 
ideas are accumulated in order to justify a reduction in relief and a 
return to a grudging dole. But such a decision would sew the seeds of 
serious tendencies, in addition to weakening the vigor of the whole 
nation. 

Whether we accept the fact in the light of intelligent delibera- 
tion or have consequencies forced upon us, Society cannot escape 
responsibility for providing for those to whom normal opportunities 
to earn a living ‘are denied. There are approximately nine millions of 
persons excluded from normal jobs in private industry. We would 
revolt from the idea of destroying these persons by sudden even if 
“humane” methods, so how could we reconcile ourselves to a slow 
process of starvation by restricting the body, mind and spirit. We 
cannot escape responsibility even if the slow process of disintegration 
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is hidden from our sight. We must be prepared to meet the needs of 
the coming winter with generous direct relief so that our future citi- 
zens may not be handicapped throughout the rest of their lives. Relief 
must be based on normal standards of living. We must also organize 
public works and services necessary for social well-being so that jobs 
for those able to work may be available at normal rates of pay. 

In addition to providing the funds for relief and work relief, 
Society must set itself to the problem of organizing the agencies for 
relief as part of our governmental structure. With an efficient organi- 
zation for relief functioning continuously we shall be able to avoid 
mistakes which now reflect blame even upon the unemployed. Relief 
is a right of the unemployed and should not be hedged about with 
restrictions that force pauperism or penalize recipients if they accept 
temporary jobs. 

Let us concentrate our efforts to secure for the unemployed their 
rights and prevent them from being crucified by dependency. 


The feeling for old-age pensions was evident in 
Old Age Security the following which the Townsend movement 

gained. When such a poorly conceived plan can 
draw such response it is well to turn our minds toward devising a 
satisfactory answer. The present Social Security Act has two provi- 
sions for old age: (1) federal grants supplementing state old-age pen- 
sions for aged dependents, and (2) old-age benefits to which certain 
employers and employees jointly contribute. No one can challenge 
the statement that these provisions constitute a tremendous gain. They 
write into public policy social responsibility for caring for those whose 
producing days are over both by direct relief and through provisions 
for savings. Federal aid has proven a stimulus to state action in ac- 
cord with federal standards. 

These provisions, although a great advance, are by no means 
perfect. We must work steadily for amendments that will represent 
a truer measure of social justice. For example, the Social Security 
Board may approve as a condition for supplemental grant a state 
plan fixing benefit of $5. per month for a person of 65 years or over. 
The most recent report of the Board shows that grants were made 
to 37 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii, with the average 
per recipient including sums varying in different states from 31.46 
in California to 3.56 in Mississippi. Other low averages are $3.57; 
$5.00; $7.43; $11.26, et cetera. Obviously with industries unwilling 
to employ older workers, they suffer dire hardships before reaching 
the age of 65 and then with resources exhausted they will find it 
difficult to manage on $4, $5. et cetera amonth. In addition the means 
test invades the privacy of individuals and penalizes thrift. 

The old-age benefit plan provides for only a portion of our 
population and in part if not in whole represents pennies taken from 
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pay envelopes—a sort of compulsory savings. When we realize the 
thousands of families that do not have enough incomes to provide ade- 
quate food, clothing and common comforts of living, we realize that 
funds for social security should not come from wage-earners envelopes 
directly or indirectly but from a general tax on the wealth they help 
to create. Actuarial data are available to estimate the sums needed 
each year. 

Labor believes that Federal grants to general old-age pension 
provisions in states is the way to take care of those who have lived 
beyond the work-years. This pension should be a right—not assist- 
ance or charity with a means test incorporated. 

We can build an honest, generous provision for our older workers 
upon the foundations already laid and thus achieve the key to social 
security, gradually adding to the structure until satisfied that we are 
doing justice to all. 


The Cooperative League of the United States, 
Labor and Farmers a federation of consumers’ cooperatives repre- 

senting approximately three million workers, 
adopted a resolution expressing hope for the cooperation of organ- 
ized labor and organized farmers in the cooperative movement. This 
represents a constructive point of view basic in working out a com- 
prehensive cooperative structure. The cooperative way of doing 
business must extend from producers to consumers in order to pro- 
duce for service. If there is a clear passage from the producer to the 
user, transactions that add to cost but not to service may be eliminated 
while both the producer and the user have greater leave-way for bene- 
fit. The result is reciprocal welfare. 

Farmers are producers and consumers as are wage-earners. If 
prices of farm products drop, the demand for the products made by 
wage-earners falls off. When wages paid to industrial workers are 
cut demand for farm products falls off. Both wage-earners and 
farmers are the victims of those looking for higher profits in the pro- 
cessing and marketing of products. These two groups constitute the 
great majority of consumers in our country as well as the great mass 
of producing workers. If these two groups organized for the pro- 
motion of their own welfare, they could establish the cooperative 
way of life in the business of supplying their needs. A compelling force 
will challenge wastes of competition and anti-social controls of returns 
from joint work, diverting from what should flow to workers into 
profits and dividends. 

The cooperative way of life always makes a compelling appeal 
to our idealism and our practical common sense. But the great ob- 
stacle to immediate action on the part of many is the cooperative 
failures that have blighted hopes in practically every community. But 
the cooperative movement has learned to escape failure. It now in- 
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sists that before any group embarks in a cooperative venture they must 
first form a study circle to learn the principles of the cooperative, 
how to manage it, to keep records so as to know results, et cetera. 
Every member in a cooperative venture must understand the coopera- 
tive way of living and consequently of doing business, or he may be 
working at cross purposes on some vital issue. The experience of co- 
operative undertakings as well as the technical developments of pro- 
duction and marketing are essential to the most efficient management 
of cooperatives. Executives with the necessary equipment should be 
hired by the cooperative. If the cooperative finds out what to do 
before taking action, it may at least avoid the mistakes of the past. 
Cooperatives promise much to both farmers and wage-earners. 


The press reports that the larger oil companies 
To What Lengths in the Middle West will retire from the retail 

marketing field of petroleum by October 15. The 
reason assigned is the Social Security Act and chain store regulation. 
Instead of operating their filling stations directly, they will lease those 
stations to some employee and unload upon him the burdens of com- 
plying with the law. 

This leasing device served during NRA days to enable companies 
to escape responsibility for code standards, giving employees the status 
of independent enterprises while keeping them strictly under corpora- 
tion control. 

Some of these companies had old-age and death benefit plans 
together with stock membership provisions for employees. These, of 
course, constituted considerations in fixing wages and were incor- 
porated in wage-earners plans for the future. Yet the companies felt 
justified in sweeping them aside by the leasing plan. This plan, in turn, 
cuts off many station employees from the benefits of the Social Security 
Act because the number of employees attached to a station is fre- 
quently less than the number stipulated in the law for coverage. 

It is this practice of defying social legislation by some slick 
legal technicality that has given corporations the general reputation 
of ruthless disregard for moral and ethical standards. It is quite 
possible to be within the letter of the law and yet grossly dishonest. 

The practice of leasing came into question before the Petroleum 
Labor Policies Board which attempted to define and locate the respon- 
sible employer. We must find some way to remove this loophole for 
social and regulatory legislation. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE STEPS AHEAD 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Member, Social Security Board 


tion for public assistance under 

the Social Security Act is the 
latest step in a movement in which 
organized labor has been actively in- 
terested for more than a quarter 
century. Its three measures—for aid 
to the needy aged and blind and to 
dependent children—are the direct 
outgrowth of earlier laws which at- 
tempted to meet the same problems 
on a State and local basis. In the 
development of such provisions, par- 
ticularly of those for the aged, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
played an important part. From the 
beginning it was aware of the two 
possible lines of development— 
State and Federal—which an Amer- 
ican public assistance program might 
take. 

Following a report on old-age pro- 
visions in Europe made by President 
Samuel Gompers, the 1908 Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Executive Council 
be authorized to prepare a draft bill 
providing for old-age pensions, and 
to introduce it “either in the legisla- 
tures of the States or in Congress, 
action in this being governed by the 
decision as to whether this legisla- 
tion is to be most readily secured and 
applied through the individual action 
of the several States or by Federal 
legislation, or by both.” 

From that time the Federation 
has continued its interest in the de- 
velopment of both State and Federal 
legislation in behalf of the aged. It 
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gave active support to the numerous 
proposals for Federal old-age pen- 
sions introduced into Congress from 
1907 to 1932, when the Dill-Connery 
Bill, which organized labor favored, 
became the first Federal old-age pen- 
sion proposal to be reported out of 
Committee. The Congressional ses- 
sion ended, however, before action 
on the bill was taken. Meantime, the 
development of State old-age pension 
plans seemed to give more hope of 
immediate results, and such bills 
were therefore vigorously supported 
by State and national labor organiza- 
tions. Beginning in 1923 the move- 
ment gathered more and more mo-— 
mentum and from the late 1920’s on 
such laws were adopted in rapid suc- 
cession by many States. 

But even so, the States could not 
keep up with the evergrowing need. 
In 1934, with old-age pension laws 
on the books —though not all of 
them were in actual operation—in 30 
States, the number receiving assist- 
ance was only 180,000, most of 
whom were over 70. Moreover, ap- 
proximately half of this total was 
concentrated in three States. And 
this at a time when it was reliably 
estimated that four years of depres- 
sion had left from two and one-half 
to three million people over 65 with 
no means of support, either from 
savings or from employment. 

William Green, President of the 
Federation, speaking before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance during the 
hearings on the Social Security Act 
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held in the spring of 1935, summar- 
ized the judgment of those who had 
watched the State plans throughout 
their development: 


“There are some ten million 
people 60 years of age and over, the 
large portion of whom is faced with 
the worst possible hazard of modern 
life—bleak hopelessness and the in- 
dignity of dependency which comes 
abruptly after one has contributed to 
the utmost of one’s resources as an 
active participant in our economic 
system. Any one of us, if faced with 
the prospect of old age without re- 
sources and with no means of exist- 
ence other than complete dependency 
on others, would readily admit pov- 
erty, privation, and hunger to be a 
better lot. 

“Old-age security is a problem 
which goes to the very roots of 
social, economic, and moral factors 
which are fundamental to human ex- 
istence. How can this problem be 
met ? 

“For some years, there has been 
gradually emerging in America a con- 
cept of old-age security which was 
destined to become an integral part 
of our national life. Much of the 
progress made in the form of State 
legislation has been due to the unre- 
lenting support of the program in 
various States by organized labor. 

“The existing State systems, few 
and inadequate though they are, 
have provided us with first-hand ex- 
perience in handling the most funda- 
mental phases of the problem. But 
none of these experiences has given 
any evidence that it is possible to 
solve the problem through State ad- 
ministration unaided by the Federal 
government. We have learned from 
experience, in recent years especially, 
that only a nationwide plan can cope 
with the problem of old-age security. 
In approaching such a nationwide 
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plan Congress must take stock and 
measure the scope of the problem 
with which it is to deal.” 


And again, speaking not only in 
behalf of the aged but also of the 
entire program, Mr. Green pointed 
out that State and local assistance 
to the blind and to dependent chil- 
dren faced the same conditions of 
increasing need and decreasing local 
resources. 

He declared that “there is a dire 
need for assistance which is firmly 
founded upon the principle that ade- 
quate assistance will be made avail- 
able to those truly in need. This 
can be furnished only through Fed- 
eral aid.” 

Public assistance to those who, 
through no fault of their own, are 
without means of self-support was 
thus recognized by labor as an inte- 
gral part, along with unemployment 
compensation and other social meas- 
ures, of any social security program. 
With the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in August, 1935, this point 
of view was overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed by a majority of both parties 
in Congress. 

The response of the States since 
Federal funds became available in 
February has been an even stronger 
indication of how urgently this pro- 
vision for State and Federal coopera- 
tion was needed. Forty-one States 
now? have approved plans for one 
or more forms of assistance— 40 for 
assistance to the needy aged; 24 for 
the blind; and 25 for dependent chil- 
dren. It is estimated that in Septem- 
ber 1,00,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were receiving assistance under 
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State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board. As the States have 
time to put their plans into full op- 
eration, and as further State plans 
are approved, this number will be 
materially increased. Not only have 
many States been enabled to make 
assistance provisions for the first 
time, but others, which were attempt- 
ing to finance State plans, have ma- 
terially increased their average pay- 
ments to individuals. The average 
payments for old-age assistance made 
by certain States without Federal aid 
in 1934 have, for instance, been more 
than doubled with Federal aid in 
1936: from $1.22 to $15.33; from 
$5.43 to $20.46; from $6.54 to 
$15.10; and from $9.59 to $21.01. 
Since funds became available in 
February, Federal grants to States 
for all three forms of assistance total 
$51,242,702.47. During the single 
month of September the estimated 
payments to individuals from com- 
bined Federal and State funds will 
come to approximately $16,500,000. 
Over 80 per cent of this amount goes 
to the aged, who make up slightly 
more than 75 per, cent of the total 
number aided during that month. 

In addition to the fact that assist- 
ance is being made available to more 
needy persons, on a more adequate 
basis, and in more parts of the coun- 
try, three aspects of the public assist- 
ance program under the Social Secu- 
rity Act are particularly significant: 
method of Federal ,cooperation; de- 
velopment of State administration; 
and provisions relating to applicants 
for assistance. 

As its method of cooperation in 
public assistance, the Social Security 
Act adopts the familiar principle of 
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Federal grants to States. Such Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid have been made to 
States for many years. They have 
been used to further all sorts of proj- 
ects in which both the individual 
States and the Federal government 
have a mutual concern—from fight- 
ing forest fires and building highways 
to establish “land grant colleges.” 
The American Federation of Labor 
was one of the first organizations to 
suggest the application of this well- 
tried American precedent in the pub- 
lic assistance field. 

The public assistance provisions of 
the Act are simply enabling meas- 
ures:+hey make it possible for the 
Federal government to offer financial 
aid to all States on an equal basis; 
but the plans under which all three 
forms of assistance are made avail- 
able must be State-initiated and State- 
administered. To States with plans 
approved as meeting the broad gen- 
eral requirements of the Act, the 
Social Security Board is directed to 
make Federal grants. In the case of 
aid to the aged and blind these grants 
come to approximately half the 
State’s total expenditures; for aid to 
dependent children, to one-third of 
the total.” 

The administrative requirements 
to which State plans must conform 
for approval under the Act are 


* Since the Social Security Act has been fully 
described in previous issues (July, 1936—pages 
737-743 and August, 1936—pages 814-819) this 
article is confined to interpretation. Detailed in- 
formation regarding the provisions of the Act is 
given in “A Brief Explanation of the Social 
Security Act” and “Public Assistance under the 
Social Security Act—What It Is and How It 
Works.” Both pamphlets are issued by the Social 
Security Board and may be secured on request 
from its office in Washington, D. C. 
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based directly upon State experience 
with local laws for various types of 
assistance. Those responsible for 
framing the Federal law took into 
consideration the lessons to be 
learned from the weaknesses of the 
State laws, as well as from what- 
ever successes they had achieved. 
The first State old-age laws had, for 
example, soon been found to have 
several serious weaknesses—most of 
them were optional; and where coun- 
ties were left to enact such laws or 
not, as they saw fit, the majority 
were reluctant to assume the expense. 
Many counties in all parts of the 
country therefore never exercised 
their “option” to provide any form 
of public assistance. Moreover, 
even where such optional laws were 
in operation it was evident that the 
lack of any central supervision over 
the local administrations resulted in 
unwarranted inequalities in assist- 
ance payments and inefficiency in 
management and organization. The 
traditional principle of local respon- 
sibility and completely self-contained 
county assistance programs had 
broken down even before the depres- 
sion. It was clear that the average 
county was too small to be effective 
as a unit either for financing or ad- 
ministering such a program. 

In an effort to supplement limited 
county resources, to avoid duplica- 
tion of function and ineffective ad- 
ministration, and to equalize assist- 
ance payments, State governments 
were compelled to come to the as- 
sistance of their counties. From 
1929 on two types of State old-age 
assistance laws were developed 
which, by bringing the State into the 
picture in financing and administra- 


tion, tended to eliminate some of the 
difficulties of the earlier county ad- 
ministered and financed laws. Un- 
der one type of plan both the State 
and the county shared in financing 
the program, which was made man- 
datory upon all counties; it was ad- 
ministered by the local units, but 
supervised by a single State agency. 
Following California’s lead, a num- 
ber of States had passed old-age 
assistance laws of this type prior to 
the Social Security Act. Paralleling 
this development, another large 
group of States, of which Delaware 
was the first, passed laws in which 
old-age assistance was entirely fi- 
nanced by the State without county 
participation; under these laws the 
program was, of course, Statewide 
and was under State administrative 
direction. 

The provisions regarding public 
assistance under the Social Security 
Act recognize that both these plans 
offer a framework for effective ad- 
ministration. Organization along 
either of these lines may be approved 
as coming within the Act’s general 
requirements—for Statewide opera- 
tion, State participation in financing, 
and State direction of the adminis- 
tration. The Act thus builds soundly 
on State experience and assures 
the States ample scope for develop- 
ing such plans as each finds most 
familiar and best suited to its needs. 
Existing laws and existing local and 
State agencies—amended and reor- 
ganized if necessary—may be uti- 
lized as a basis for the Federal-State 
program. All that the Act does is 
to help the States expand and 
strengthen services which most of 
them had already accepted in prin- 
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ciple, but which they had found in- 
creasingly difficult to support. 

The third—and probably the most 
significant—aspect of Federal-State 
public assistance is its influence in 
stimulating more liberal provisions 
relating to the applicant. Under the 
Act, each State sets up its own quali- 
fications for assistance. The Social 
Security Board neither deals with in- 
dividuals nor determines who shall 
be eligible for Federal-State assist- 
ance. All this is the responsibility 
of the State, and there is consider- 
able difference in the standards of 
various States. There is nothing in 
the Act to prevent the States from 
assisting with their own State funds 
individuals or groups not specified 
in its terms; in such cases, however, 
the Federal government does not 
contribute to assistance payments. 
What the Act does is to provide that 


no State plan shall be approved 
which would exclude applicants, 
otherwise eligible for a particular 
form of assistance, who meet certain 
standards as to age, citizenship, and 


residence. These standards offer a 
much broader coverage than most of 
the earlier State laws. 

In the matter of age, for example, 
prior to the Social Security Act most 
State old-age pension laws gave as- 
sistance only for those over 70. The 
Act reduces the age requirement to 
65, though it provides for a period 
of adjustment up to 1940, during 
which States may make any age re- 
quirement up to 70. In the same 
way, the maximum age for aid to 
dependent children under the Act is 
raised to 16, while 14 was the limit 
most frequently set by State mothers’ 
aid laws. 
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With regard to citizenship, many 
though not all, State public assist- 
ance laws had set the requirement as 
high as 15 years, particularly for 
old-age assistance. The Social Se- 
curity Act now provides that no cit- 
izen may be excluded on the grounds 
that his citizenship is not of long 
enough standing. 

The earlier laws even more gen- 
erally set up high local and State 
residence requirements which tended 
to exclude a large number of the 
needy. For the aged, the most usual 
requirement was again 15 years of 
State residence, though a few went 
much higher. In contrast, no person 
can be excluded from aged and blind 
assistance under the Social Security 
Act who has lived in the State for 
five out of the last nine years and 
has been a resident of the State con- 
tinuously for the year preceding ap- 
plication. No dependent child may 
be refused assistance who has lived 
in the State for the year preceding 
application, or who was born within 
the year, provided the mother had 
lived in the State one year preceding 
his birth. 

The Social Security Act also tends 
to liberalize assistance provisions in 
various other important ways. The 
fact that Federal contributions will 
not be made with respect to persons 
cared for in public institutions means 
that almhouses will no longer be 
generally accepted as the standard 
means of caring for the needy. In- 
stitutional care, except for those 
physically or mentally unable to lead 
normal, independent lives, has long 
been recognized as less humane than 
assistance which enables the recipient 
to live in his own home. In addi- 
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tion, it has repeatedly been proved 
to be much less economical for the 
taxpayers. What the provision in 
one’s own home means in terms of 
self-respect and happiness is obvious. 
For dependent children it has an 
even greater importance than for the 
aged and blind. Child welfare 
workers—and parents themselves— 
have long known that normal home 
life provides wholesome experiences 
found nowhere else, and that these 
are the best guarantee not only of 
the child’s present but also of his 
future. 

Another particular in which the 
scope of aid to dependent children 
is broadened has to do with the per- 
sons acceptable as responsible for 
the child. Under most of the State 
mothers’ aid laws, only a child living 
with his own mother was eligible; 


and frequently various other restric- 
tions were imposed which excluded 


many in real need of assistance. 
Under the Social Security Act both 
the causes of the child’s dependency, 
and the relatives with whom he may 
live while receiving assistance are so 
liberalized as to permit assistance to 
a much larger group of children. 
Although each State determines 
for itself the conditions of eligibility 
and the basis of need on which as- 
sistance may be granted, the effect 
of Federal assistance has been 
toward a more liberal and realistic 
policy. Qualifications as to “worthi- 
ness’ —always difficult to administer 
in actual practice—have tended to 
become less rigid. Property require- 
ments have been made less stringent, 
with a definite trend toward pre- 
serving the homes of needy persons 
who own some property but have no 
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income. This is only one of several 
ways in which the Act operates for 
the protection of family life. Aid 
to dependent children and the child 
welfare measures are, of course, 
directly aimed at this objective. 
Perhaps less directly, but no less 
certainly, old-age assistance works 
toward the same end by relieving 
present-day wage-earners of some of 
the well nigh intolerable burden of 
supporting their needy elders. 

One further provision of the Act 
gives the applicant more assurance 
of impartial consideration than was 
possible under entirely local adminis- 
tration: approved State plans must 
provide that all applicants whose 
claims are denied be given an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing before the 
central State agency. 

It was perhaps inevitable that 
States and counties should have 
hedged about and restricted their 
first attempts to meet social needs. 
The traditional “poor law” stigma 
of pauperism still hampered their 
efforts, and without sufficient funds 
they could hardly avoid the necessity 
of limiting the scope of local laws. 
The Social Security Act helps the 
States to overcome both these diffi- 
culties. Through grants-in-aid, it 
offers them Federal cooperation and 
financial assistance. And _ these 
grants are made available under a 
flexible plan which not only allows 
for necessary variation to meet local 
needs, but also encourages the giving 
of assistance on a_ self-respecting 
basis of individual investigation and 
need rather than according to arbi- 
trary ironclad rules and regulations. 

The public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act are based 
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on long experience; they are intended 
to meet long recognized needs. 
What recent years have done is to 
make chronic ills so acute that 
nationwide action could be no longer 
delayed. During 1934 the Federal 
government was already bearing the 
largest share of the total relief load. 
Whether we liked it or not, and 
whether we called it by that name 
or not we were spending large sums 
of money—Federal, as well as State 
and local—for public assistance. 
Public assistance under the Social 
Security Act is designed to furnish a 
more orderly and more constructive 
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means of providing for men, women, 
and children whose needs will con- 
tinue in good times as well as in bad. 
It is a practical plan of joint action 
through which the three branches 
of our democratic government— 
Federal, State, and local—can work 
together in a long-term and far- 
reaching program. The best guar- 
antee that this country will get the 
kind of public assistance it wants 
and needs is the continuance of that 
informed and active support in which 
organized labor has been one of the 
pioneers, 


LAND LOVERS 


All day we rode along the sea, 
Benumbed by endless, moving blue. 
No rhythm-breaking white gull flew 
Across the waves’ monotony. 
Against the sky no cool cloud grew 
To veil that bleak immensity. 


At last the brown land curved between. 
Its tranquil, rolling dunes were kind 

To eyes from hostile glare half blind ; 
Its twisted trees made dusky screen, 
With silences to hush the mind 

And calm assurances of green. 


By dark the road turned toward the farm; 
We smelled the level, fresh-plowed loam; 
We saw the faithful lights at home 

And lost that sense of vague alarm 

That came from angry surf and foam. 

The land would shield us from all harm. 


—FRANCES HALL. 








PROTECTION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
IN CONSOLIDATIONS 


GEORGE M. Harrison 


President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees 


O SINGLE event during the 
past ten years has brought to 


the railway workers of the 
United States so great satisfaction as 
did the signing, on May 21, 1936, of 
the national agreement protecting 
them against unemployment and 
property losses in railway consolida- 
tions. For fifteen years there has 
hung over the heads of these workers 
the threat of widespread railway re- 
organization, with consequent dismis- 
sal of hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees, and shifting of as many more. 
Since the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, which laid down 
the policy of governmental encour- 
agement of railway consolidations, 
railway employees have known that 
their jobs, their homes, and their 
savings might be taken away from 
them at any time, without compensa- 
tion and without warning. 

Anyone who has travelled upon a 
passenger train can get some idea of 
what railway consolidation would 
mean. Railway competition has al- 
ways been intense; from any big 
American city to any other, the pas- 
senger almost always has a choice of 
two or more routes. From Chicago 
railway stations every day, several 
passenger trains leave at almost ex- 
actly the same time for St. Louis, 
over different roads. Each train, of 
course, carries a full crew of railway 
employees. Each train leaves from 
a passenger station which is fully 
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manned, with ticket sellers, informa- 
tion attendants, gatemen, baggage 
handlers, etc. The consolidation pro- 
gram would reduce the number of 
trains, unify stations—and eliminate 
railway employees. One long train 
from a union station instead of two 
shorter trains from separate stations 
would increase the work and respon- 
sibility of the train crew and the pas- 
senger station employees who would 
be retained—but it would result in 
the dismissal of the workers upon the 
train and at the passenger station 
which were discontinued. 

This condition runs throughout 
railway operations. From the ac- 
counting department to the section 
men, railway consolidation would re- 
sult in displacement of a large pro- 
portion of the employees. Many of 
these consolidations would bring ac- 
tual transfers of work, especially in 
shops and offices. The railway work- 
ers still kept in service would, in such 
cases, be forced to move to hold their 
jobs, little railway towns all over the 
United States would lose their only 
industry, and would shrivel to prac- 
tically nothing. The railway em- 
ployee, who has had to buy or build 
a home in such a town, and who has 
thought that this was as much security 
for his old age as a savings bank 
account, would be required to move 
with his job—and would find, as 
many thousands of them have already 
found, that the home into which his 
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PROTECTION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CONSOLIDATIONS 


savings went had become practically 
valueless. Railway managements and 
eficiency experts might say that con- 
solidations would save tremendous 
sums of money for the railways, and 
they might believe that railway com- 
petition could safely be reduced or 
ended altogether; but the railway 
workers knew that 80 per cent of the 
“savings’’ would come from reduced 
payrolls, and that the tremendous 
losses inflicted upon employees 
through the sacrifice of their homes 
and property were given no consid- 
eration whatever in the calculations 
of these efficiency experts. One con- 
solidation after another, during the 
past fifteen years, have shown these 
employees on a small scale what they 
might expect in an intensified and ex- 
tended form when the general con- 
solidation program was inaugurated. 

Even in the best of times, general 
railway consolidation would have 
been disastrous to the railway work- 
ers. In the most prosperous years, 
the dismissed employees could have 
found new jobs only with the greatest 
dificulty, and at tremendously re- 
duced wages. With property values 
at their highest, the homes of the 
workers who were transferred could 
be sold only at calamitous sacrifices. 
But when the threat of general con- 
solidation finally was embodied in a 
plan for immediate action, it came at 
the worst possible time in the his- 
tory of the industry or of the nation. 
Joseph B. Eastman, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
brought forward in 1933 a plan for 
railway “coordination”—which actu- 
ally contemplated even more drastic 
changes than did the original consoli- 
dation program—and proposed that 
the Congress adopt legislation to com- 
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pel immediate unification of railway 
facilities and operations. 

All American industry was de- 
pressed, in 1933. But the railway 
industry was among those hardest 
hit. The two million men and women 
who had earned their livings in the 
industry in 1920 had been reduced 
even before the depression, by more 
than 300,000, and the changes which 
followed 1929 had cut their number 
down by 700,000 more. Fewer than 
a million employees, and many of 
them working only part time and in- 
termittently, were left on the rails 
when the new program of wholesale 
co-ordination was proposed by Com- 
missioner Eastman. These workers, 
who were providing directly out of 
their own reduced earnings for a large 
proportion of their unemployed fel- 
low workers, were brought suddenly 
face to face with the prospect of im- 
mediate dismissal, with absolutely no 
possibility of their finding employ- 
ment in other industries. Which par- 
ticular employees might be hit could 
not of course be known in advance, 
but it was clear that not fewer than 
150,000 men and women would be 
forced out of service. As conditions 
were in 1933, this meant that they 
and their dependents would simply be 
added to the end of the long bread- 
lines which then marked every Amer- 
ican city. 

In this crisis, every resource of the 
21 standard railway labor unions was 
mobilized to avert the calamity which 
threatened. The plan of Commis- 
sioner Eastman was embodied in a 
bill introduced in Congress in the 
spring of 1933. The battle for pro- 
tection of railway employment, con- 
sequently, had to be fought in the 
committees and upon the floor of 
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Congress. Railway labor organiza- 
tions prepared a series of amendments 
to the original bill, and offered them 
to the committees of the House and 
Senate. Representatives of the unions 
put before the committees in detail 
their calculations of the effect of the 
consolidation program. As a result 
of this vigorous campaign by the rail- 
way workers, the Administration ac- 
cepted the amendments proposed by 
the railway unions, and the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act, 
when adopted, contained substantial 
protection against the unemployment 
and the property losses to be expected 
from the Eastman plan. 

But this protection was by its very 
nature temporary. The Emergency 
Act was adopted for one year, with 
provision for its extension for another 


year. The labor clauses, well adapted 
to the specific law and to the imme- 
diate situation, were not sufficiently 
general to cover the problem that 
would arise in the future, and with 
the expiration of the law the railway 
employees would be left entirely 


without protection. It became clear, 
as the Emergency Act was applied, 
that no large consolidations would 
be made while its labor provisions 
were in effect, but complete prepara- 
tions would be made for fundamental 
changes when the employees were no 
longer protected. More than 5,000 
separate studies of coordinations and 
consolidations were made by Federal 
Coordinator Eastman and his organ- 
ization under the act. The plans 
which grew out of these studies were 
not put into effect, but railway labor 
knew that the plans were in such 
shape as to permit immediate adop- 
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tion when the Emergency Act and its 
labor provisions expired. 

As the date for the final expiration 
of the twice-extended Act drew near, 
the 21 standard railway labor unions 
decided to proceed along two differ. 
ent lines to continue and extend the 
protection which had been afforded 
by the law. The American Associa- 
tion of Railroads was approached 
through its President, Mr. J. J. Pel- 
ley, with the request that a confer. 
ence be held to consider whether or 
not it was possible to arrive at an 
agreement between the railway man- 
agements and their employees, which 
would continue substantially the 
protections of the Emergency Act. 
At the same time, work was begun 
upon the drafting of legislation 

idk Congress might be ‘asked to 

dopt if direct agreement ‘with the 
carriers proved impossible. 
“Conferences between the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, rep- 
resenting the railway employees, and 
committees representing - railway 
managements were in progress 
throughout the early months of 
1936. When the issue of these con- 
ferences seemed uncertain, the rail- 
way labor organizations secured the 
introduction of a bill—known as the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill—in both 
houses of Congress, for continuing in 
a revised and extended form the 
principles of the labor clauses in the 
emergency legislation. Hearings 
upon this bill proceeded simultane- 
ously with conferences looking to- 
ward direct agreement between the 
carriers and their employees. When 
an agreement was finally reached 
late in May, the legislative end of 
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the railway labor campaign was of 
course discontinued. 

The agreement thus concluded is 
probably the best of its kind from 
the labor viewpoint ever reached in 
the United States. Although it fol- 
lowed upon many agreements of sim- 
ilar purpose affecting smaller groups 
of employees and carriers, its pro- 
visions went far beyond anything 
contained in any such agreements. 
Despite some notable “hold-outs” 
among railway managements, the 
agreement is virtually national in 
scope and effect; it applies to more 
different types of railway unifications 
than did the Emergency Act or ear- 
lier direct agreements; and the pro- 
tections contained in its terms are 
more complete and more satisfactory 
than any which had previously been 
applied in the railway industry. 

To achieve its more general ap- 
plication, the agreement uses and 
defines the term “coordination.” Its 
provisions become effective whenever 
there is a coordination—which in- 
cludes any “‘joint action by two or 
more carriers whereby they unify, 
consolidate, merge, or pool in whole 
or in part their separate railroad fa- 
cilities or any of the operations or 
services previously performed by 
them through such separate facili- 
ties.” Railways contemplating such a 
coordination must give at least ninety 
days written notice of their intention 
to the employees and their represent- 
atives. Conferences are to follow, in 
which the full extent and effect of 
the proposed change will be de- 
veloped, and agreement reached 
upon the reorganization of the forces 
affected. Machinery is provided for 
arbitrating all disputes which cannot 
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be directly settled in the application 
of the agreement to any coordina- 
tion, with the National Mediation 
Board appointing the arbitrator 
whenever the parties cannot agree 
upon a neutral person directly. This 
procedure, which parallels that in the 
Railway Labor Act in a general way, 
insures the just application of the 
protective features of the agreement. 

Most significant of these protec- 
tive features is that which provides 
for the payment of a “coordination 
allowance” to any railway worker de- 
prived of employment as a result of 
a coordination. Each such worker is 
to be paid a monthly allowance equiv- 
alent to 60 per cent of his average 
earnings in the preceding twelve 
months, the allowance will be paid 
for a period up to five years, depend- 
ing upon the length of service of the 
employees. The railway worker with 
only one year’s service will receive 
his allowance for only 6 months, 
with two years’ service the allow- 
ance will be paid for 12 months, the 
allowance period increasing by steps 
up to the employee with 15 or more 
years’ service, who will be paid 
through a five year period. As an al- 
ternative, the employee entitled to a 
monthly payment may choose, if he 
wishes, to surrender his seniority 
rights and accept a single lump sum 
payment. This payment varies from 
the equivalent of 3 to the equivalent 
of 9 months’ pay for employees with 
less than five years’ service; any em- 
ployee with more than five years’ 
service, who elects to take this lump 
sum payment, will receive a full 
year’s compensation. 

Another of the major protections 
extended to the employee by this 
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agreement is in its provisions relative 
to home ownership. The railway 
worker who is forced to move, as a 
result of a coordination, must be re- 
imbursed by the carrier for any loss 
which he suffers in the sale of his 
home. If his home is not completely 
paid for, his equity is protected. If 
the employee has leased living quar- 
ters on a long time basis, he is pro- 
tected against the possibility of 
double rental when he is required to 
move with his job. 

One more major protection de- 
serves mention here. In railway co- 


ordinations, as with all industrial 
mergers, it is the usual thing that old 
skilled employees are forced to ac- 
cept less skilled jobs at lower rates 
as an alternative to complete dis- 
missal. The railway agreement pro- 
vides that whenever an employee suf- 


fers such a demotion, as a result of 
coordination, he shall be paid not 
less than the rate of his former job, 
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and shall not be placed in a worse 
situation with respect to wages or 
working conditions, for a period of 
five years after the change. 

These broad general provisions 
are accompanied by many other pro- 
tective clauses, drawn from the ex- 
perience of the railway workers. The 
basic stipulations outlined will give 


‘a general idea of the nature of the 


agreement. Railway workers have 
not only begun to breathe again, un- 
der the assurance which its provisions 
contain, but they believe they have 
made the first great step toward com- 
plete protection against the ravages 
of what is called “technological un- 
employment.” Experience may show 
flaws in the phrasing or the scope of 
the agreement, but every railway 
labor official and every worker under 
the agreement feels that we have 
passed another and a most important 
milestone upon the way toward eco- 
nomic security for railway employees. 


THE HORN STILL SOUNDING 


Who has not heard the third blast of the horn 

Sound in the sullen dark before the light is born? 

Who has not wheeled his horse and galloped back, 
The heavy hooves pounding dully over the flinty track, 
To see there in the leaden light of morn, 

Grey shadows mingled, and the useless horn, 

And Roland dead? Who has not known this fate— 

To hear the call and speed, yet come too late? 


—JEAN CAMERON. 
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LABOR RELATIONS WITH THE T. V. A. 


STANLEY ROUNDS 


International Representative, International Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers 


the United States created the 

Tennessee Valley Authority for 
the purpose of embarking on a na- 
tional program of flood control, navi- 
gation improvement, and national de- 
fense. The locality of this gigantic 
project is the watershed of the Ten- 
nessee River, beginning in western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
and western Virginia. This water- 
shed also takes in part of South Caro- 
lina, part of Alabama, part of Mis- 
sissippi, a major part of Tennessee 
and part of Kentucky. The Tennes- 
see River flows into the Ohio at Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. The river drainage 
basin is 700 miles long with an aver- 
age width of 50 miles. The area of 
the watershed itself has a population 
of two and one-third million, while 
six million people reside within the 
region immediately affected by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority develop- 
ment. 

The TVA has now six dams under 
construction in addition to Wilson 
Dam finished in 1926 and placed 
under the administration of the Au- 
thority in 1933. Two of the six 
dams under construction — Norris 
and Wheeler—will be completed this 
year. Pickwick Dam, located in west 
Tennessee, began in 1935 and will 
be completed in 1939. Guntersville 
Dam, in northern Alabama, and 
Chickemauga Dam near Chatta- 
nooga, both began early this year and 
will be completed in 1940. Fowler 


pr: in 1933 the Congress of 


Bend Dam, located in western North 
Carolina near Murphy, has been 
started within the last thirty days and 
will also be completed in 1940. In 
addition to these dams now actually 
under way, there are four more major 
dams contemplated. Construction of 
these will probably start during the 
next two or three years. 

Dams create reservoirs so that dur- 
ing periods of excessive rainfall the 
water can be stored and let out during 
the dry seasons. In this way, floods 
are prevented during the rainy sea- 
sons and the level of the Tennessee 
River is maintained at a proper depth 
for navigation during the dry seasons. 
While the water is being let out of the 
reservoirs, it is guided through tur- 
bines so that electrical energy may be 
generated as a byproduct of the major 
flood control and navigation purposes 
of the TVA development. This elec- 
tricity is distributed to municipalities, 
cooperative rural power associations, 
and to private companies requiring 
electrical energy. 

In order to prevent the reservoirs 
from being filled with silt eroded from 
the hillsides and carried down the 
streams and rivers, a very important 
part of the entire program is soil ero- 
sion control. To do this it is neces- 
sary that a cheap but efficient fer- 
tilizer be produced so that cover crops 
can be successfully grown on the 
slopes in the watershed. Dams that 
are built without proper soil erosion 
control behind them have their reser- 
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voirs filled up with silt in a few years 
and they cease to be reservoirs and 
the dams merely become generating 
stations and their capacity for produc- 
ing power is limited to the run-of-the- 
river. Dams without reservoirs lose 
their value for flood and navigation 
control. 

When the government embarked 
on the Tennessee Valley project, it 
began an enterprise different from 
that of any other that had ever been 
undertaken in America. The Board 
of Directors of the Authority were 
not only interested in pioneering in 
major flood control, navigation, na- 
tional defense and supplementary 
power development projects; the 
Board realized that because the TVA 
was owned and financed by the people 
of the United States, that better 

human relations should also be a 
Ynajor objective. 

Most dams, in fact, most heavy 
construction projects in America, 
whether privately owned or built for 
the government by private contrac- 
tors, had been built under so-called 
open-shop conditions, and we all know 
that “open-shop” really means anti- 
union. In order to recruit super- 
visory personnel who really knew how 
to efficiently direct gigantic dam-build- 
ing operations, it was necessary for 
the TVA to employ men in high su- 
pervisory positions who had little 
knowledge of the benefits and value 
of union-management cooperation, 
and in many cases, who had little or 
no sympathy for or understanding of 
the social aims and purposes of or- 
ganized labor. It became the duty of 
the representatives of organized labor 
when the TVA development began, 
to rebuild a labor movement in the 
Tennessee Valley that had been seri- 


ously injured by the depression. We 
felt we must not allow the TVA to be 
another project like Boulder Dam so 
far as labor was concerned. Three 
years ago we began to do a job of 
organization that we are justly proud 
of. It must be said at this point that 
the higher management personnel, in- 
cluding the Board of Directors itself, 
and the Personnel Division of the 
Authority, gave us every encourage- 
ment to organize the men engaged on 
TVA work and we made the best of 
our opportunity. We not only had to 
educate the workers, many of whom 


‘had had little previous experience 


with organized labor, but we also had 
to educate the foremen, superintend- 
ents, engineers, and other white-collar 
supervisory employees whose _ back- 
ground of experience had largely been 


in open-shop private industry. 


~ We set about doing this educational 
job by proving to unorganized work- 
ers and supervisors that the function 
of organized labor was not to inter- 
fere with efficient production, but 
rather to cooperate with the manage- 
ment collectively, to the end that the 
work could be carried on more effi- 
ciently, more safely, with organized 
labor’s frank and open participation 
than could be done under the old sys- 
tem of not recognizing the right of 
men to organize. 

One function of the TVA is to show 
American industry that there are bet- 
ter ways to do things than have been 
the common practice in the past. 
Most objections to fair and open rec- 
ognition of labor unions by employ- 
ers arise out of a belief on the part 
of many employers that the only value 
organized labor has is a nuisance 
value. The union has never been 
thought of by many employers except 
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as a nuisance agency. We have had 
a fair measure of success, however, in 
the Tennessee Valley in convincing 
management personnel that the labor 
union can be a wholesome influence 
for increasing and improving pro- 
duction, and as the whole philosophy 
of union-management cooperation be- 
comes understood by management, 
as well as by our own membership, 
the nuisance value of unionism falls 
away and the vision of a new 
virile and healthy relationship ap- 
pears. We in the labor movement 
in the Tennessee Valley area look 
upon the TVA _ development as 
something that belongs to us; our 
children will enjoy a higher standard 
of living than we have enjoyed be- 
cause of the TVA _ development. 
Surely it is up to us to see that such 
efforts on the part of our government 
are justified. When management al- 
lows us to make the contributions that 
organized labor can make, it is up 
to us to set an example and prove that 
such things as production costs are of 
vital importance to organized labor 
engaged in that production. -It woutd 
be very short-sighted for organized 
labor to confine its activities to the 
getting of higher pay and shorter 
hours unless it also took a measure of 
responsibility for the costs that must 
go into production, whether it be 
dams, buildings, or any other projects. 

In our wage negotiations with the 
Authority, we sit down across the 
table with the management represen- 
tatives and lay our facts before them. 
They, in turn, do likewise. We have 
not received everything we have asked 
for in our negotiations, but we have 
definitely established the principle of 
collective bargaining as it really 
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should be. We do not enter these 
negotiations with the management de- 
pending upon any ability we might 
have to bluff, nor does management 
enter these joint negotiations in the 
spirit of trying to bluff us. Manage- 
ment should be leadership on the job 
selected because of ability to efficiently 
direct and coordinate human labor. 

About a year ago the Board of 
Directors adopted a labor policy and 
spelled out in black and white the 
management’s policy on labor rela- 
tions. In order that this policy would 
cover completely as many points as 
possible, be free of “weasel words,” 
and have the benefit of combined in- 
telligence, joint conferences were held 
at various placs in the Tennessee Val- 
ley between representatives of em- 
ployees and representatives of the 
management. Representatives of em- 
ployees means union representatives. 

The whole policy was discussed and 
developed at these conferences during 
the spring and summer of 1935. The 
high points in the TVA labor policy 
include: 

1.’ An-obligation rests upon every 
supervisor, every employee, and every 
union representative to see that hon- 
est, efficient, and economical service is 
rendered by all. 

2. Management and labor com- 
prise an organization for public serv- 
ice and whole-hearted concrete co- 
operation of both is essential to the 
success of the TVA. 

3. Collective bargaining recog- 
nized without any strings tied to it, 
and employees are free from all re- 
straint, interference, or coercion on 
the part of supervisors and manage- 
ment staff. 

4. No employee in the Authority 
shall be required to join any organiza- 
tion to hold his job. 
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5. No discrimination against any 
employee because of membership or 
non-membership in any organization 
is tolerated. 

6. The majority of employees in 
any professional group or craft or 
other appropriate unit shall deter- 
mine what organization shall repre- 
sent them. 

7. Disputes between an employee 
and the management are handled by 
the employee or any representative 
the employee may designate. 

8. No discrimination in rates of 
pay shall be made because of sex or 
race. 

9. Regular hours of employment 
shall not exceed 8 in any 24-hour 
period and there must be at least one 
day’s rest in 7. Overtime is paid for 
at the rate of time and a half as is any 
work done on the employee’s day of 
rest, or on Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas. 

10. During periods of marked un- 
employment, hours of work are kept 
as few as is consistent with efficiency 
in production in order that employ- 
ment may be spread. ~ 

11. Advance notice in case of layoff 
is made. 

12. Hiring, promotion, transfer, 
and firing is done on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. Political affiliation or 
political pull truly has no place in the 
TVA employment set-up. 

13. No person under 18 years of 
age is permitted to work on any con- 
struction project. 

14. No supervisor is permitted to 
have any of his kinfolks under him, 
and no one can be hired or retained in 
employment because of any kinfolk’s 
influence. 

15. Supervisors may fire people 
they believe incompetent, but they 
must give the discharged employee 
reasons for his dismissal in writing. 
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Employee can demand and will get a 
fair hearing if he so desires. 

16. Records of employees service 
are kept so that supervisors cannot 
use snap judgment in promotion, de- 
motion, transfer or dismissal of em- 
ployees. 

17. Effort is made by the Author- 
ity to maintain high standards of 
safety and health of the employees. 

18. The prevailing rate of pay for 
similar work in the vicinity is used as 
a minimum in the establishment of 
TVA wage scales. The vicinity means 
the entire valley area. Effort has 
been made to set up a regional wage 
structure, 

19. All work let by contract has a 
pre-determined rate of pay as part of 
the contract that the contractor must 

ay his employees on TVA work. 
his eliminates unfair competition in 
bidding on TVA work. 

20. Requests for revision of estab- 
lished rates of pay are made once a 
year in November. Joint wage con- 
ferences are then held between repre- 
sentatives of the management and 
representatives of labor. 

21. Proposals for the adoption of 
new rules or changes in existing rules 
are posted 30 days prior to their tak- 
ing effect. This gives representatives 
of employees opportunity to confer 
with the management on proposed 
new rules and seek revision if desired. 

22. The Board of Directors openly 
and frankly recognizes that responsi- 
ble organizations of employees are 
helpful to employee management co- 
operation, and have invited organiza- 
tions of employees to participate in 
the setting up of permanent joint 
union-management conferences, the 
purposes of which are to study and 
put into effect methods of elimination 
of waste, conservation of materials, 
improvement in quality of workman- 
ship, promotion of education and 
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training, elimination of grievances 
and misunderstandings, safeguarding 
of health, prevention of accidents, etc. 


The labor relations existing be- 
tween organized labor and the TVA 
are not perfect, nothing is perfect, but 
we do believe that a state of harmony 
has been reached that other govern- 
ment agencies and private industry 
generally should well try to achieve. 
The people of our country, whether 
they be employers, engineers, supervi- 
sors, public administrators, or work- 
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ers in the ranks, really have every- 
thing incommon. We believe that an 
intelligent approach to labor relations 
on the part of all these groups would 
make our country a much better place 
to live in and give our children a bet- 
ter opportunity for a truly well- 
rounded out life than we have had. 

We, in the labor movement in the 
Tennessee Valley, feel that much 
progress has been made in the last 
three years toward attaining these 
ends. 


BURNT OFFERING 


Turn down the lamp and leave me here alone 


With pain. 


Tonight we two shall wed and be 


One flesh apart, one vast infinity, 

We two the all, united soul and bone; 

Our voices, silence, and our loudest moan 

Shall be a whisper lost eternally; 

Our thoughts shall not be thoughts nor shall we see, 
For we are pain with hours given to atone. 


Lord God, from out this burning dark take now 

This offering, not sheep nor goats which Thou 

Wast wont to have of old in Israel, 

But I must be my holocaust; the flame 

Consuming is my hope in one loved Name, 

Though now my gift seems wreathed in smoke of hell. 


—JoHN MEEHAN. 
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N October 6 a session of the 
International Labor Confer- 
ence specially devoted to mar- 

itime questions opened at Geneva. 
The agenda of this session was: 

1. Regulation of hours of work on 
board ship. 

2. Manning in conjunction with 
hours of work on board ship. 

3. Protection of seamen in case of 
sickness (including the treatment of 
seamen injured on board ship), 
i, e— 

(a) The individual liability of the 
shipowner towards sick or injured 
seamen ; 

(b) Sickness insurance for sea- 
men. 

4. Promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports. 

5. Establishment by each maritime 
country of a minimum requirement 
of professional capacity in the case 
of captains, navigating and engineer 
officers in charge of watches on board 
merchant ships. 

6. Holidays with pay for seamen. 

As a result of the discussions held 
a year ago at the Technical Prepara- 
tory Maritime Meeting, the Inter- 
national Labor Office has drawn up 
a Draft Convention based upon 
the principle of the 8-hour day and 
the three-watch system. This Draft 
Convention, as well as a complemen- 
tary Draft Recommendation, came 
before the Conference on October 6. 

Before the Conference, also, were 
placed reports on the working of the 
following Conventions: 


No. 7. Minimum Age (Sea) Con. 
vention, 1920. 

No. 8. Unemployment Indemnity 
(Shipwreck) Convention, 1920. 

No. 9. Placing of Seamen Con. 
vention, 1920. 

No. 15. Minimum Age (Trim. 
mers and Stokers) Convention, 
1921. 

No. 16. Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 
1921. 

These reports come at ten-year in- 
tervals and were submitted to the 
15th Session of the Conference in 
1931 (Conventions Nos. 7 and 9) 
and to the 17th Session in 1933 
(Conventions Nos. 8, 15 and 16), 
but at both these sessions the Confer- 
ence decided that the reports should 
be referred for examination to the 
next Maritime Session. With re- 
spect to Convention No. 7, there is 
a concrete proposal of the United 
States to raise the minimum age from 
14 to I§ years. 


Economic Proposals 


Recent monetary changes in 
France, Switzerland and Italy are 
being watched by observers of inter- 
national affairs for their effects upon 
conditions of labor and social legis- 


lation. Devaluation of money is a 
decrease in its value, i.e. inevitably 
brings an increase in prices unless 
some regulation of prices is made 
coincidently. An increase in prices 
affects workers in two ways: directly, 
by increasing the cost of living and 
necessitating an increase in wages 
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and indirectly, by imposing addi- 
tional charges upon industry and 
thereby making governmental action 
in the lowering of hours, the increase 
of unemployment compensation, old 
age pensions and other social benefits 
more difficult to obtain. 


The high price level already exist- 


ing in certain countries and due to 
currency and tariff policies have been 
used by governments of these coun- 
tries as a reason for not accepting 
certain of the Conventions of the 
I. L.O. This has been true, for in- 
stance, of Switzerland. No one who 
has recently been to Switzerland can 
have any doubt in his mind of the 
existence there of an extraordinarily 
high price level and of the difficulty 
of obtaining improved labor legisla- 
tion in Switzerland on that account. 
Travellers complain of the fact that 
the price of gasoline is doubled in 
Switzerland by the tariff. This is 
true; but it is only one instance out of 
innumerable instances which could be 
cited of the high Swiss price level; 
and the Swiss government has again 
and again pleaded before the Gov- 
erning Body and the Conference of 
the I. L. O. that high prices place 
Swiss industries at such a competitive 
disadvantage in international markets 
as to make impossible to be placed 
upon Swiss industries any additional 
restrictions and limitations 

For this reason, the recent efforts 
made by a number of governments, 
led by the British and French, to 
secure a general lowering of tariffs 
through the agency of the League of 
Nations has an important bearing on 
the development of the many pro- 
grams of theI.LO. AsI suggested 
in these pages in September, high 


tariffs and social progress have not 
gone hand in hand. Whether as a 
cause or as an expression of hard 
times, tariffs have provided govern- 
ments and employers with many ex- 
cuses for postponing the introduction 
of higher labor standards. High 
tariffs cause high prices by increasing 
production costs all along the line 
and when production costs are in- 
creased, governments are commonly 
agreeable to accept the employers’ 
point of view that it is no time to fur- 
ther increase those costs by improv- 
ing the conditions of workers. 
Recent notices in the press would 
indicate that the idea of an interna- 
tional economic conference is being 
informally discussed between govern- 
ments with the view of convening 
such a conference some time next year. 
Workers can well question whether 
such a conference will serve a useful 
purpose. The world-wide discussion 
of a vast number of highly compli- 
cated economic and financial ques- 
tions is a difficult thing to undertake, 
as the World Economic Conference 
of 1933 at London discovered. If 
questions of this nature are to be 
analyzed and discussed on a world- 
wide basis, it would be better to have 
them discussed as the International 
Labor Organization discusses the 
technical and complicated industrial 
and social questions which come 
within the scope of the Organization: 
year after year, with careful study 
and even preparatory conferences to 
narrow the issues and assemble the 
data, with formal proposals drafted 
ahead of time, and with all economic 
groups directly represented, workers 
as well as governments and em- 


ployers. The I. L. O. has a direct 
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interest in such a conference, as do 
workers and employers, and the ex- 
perience of the I. L. O. should be 
used to deal systematically with the 
questions with which governments 
are being called upon to deal. 


Investment of Social Security Funds 


One of the fundamental problems 
involved in the creation and adminis- 
tration of social security legislation, 
including social insurance, pensions, 
and benefits, is the investment of 
funds so as to make possible the pay- 
ment of the intended compensation 
at the intended time. Where large 
funds are involved, as they must be 
in populous and highly industrialized 
countries, the problem concerns not 
only the successful functioning of the 
social security legislation but of 
national economy as well. Great in- 
terest has been demonstrated in this 
problem; and a report on it was sub- 
mitted by the Mexican Government 
delegation to the Santiago Confer- 
ence of the I. L. O. last January. 
This report has been recently pub- 
lished in the International Labor 
Review. It has evoked consider- 
able attention in this country. 

The report of the Mexican gov- 
ernment indicates that there are 
three possible lines of investment for 
such funds: (1) public works, like 
hospitals, clinics, sanatoria, sanita- 
tion projects and water supply proj- 
ects; (2) securities purchasable on 
the open market; and (3) a combina- 
tion of these two lines, with open 
market investments being used spar- 
ingly and cautiously so as not to 
cause industrial disequilibrium on the 


* Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (August 1936), pp. 177- 
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one hand nor insecurity and uncer- 
tainty of income from the invest- 
ments on the other. Over a period 
of years countries will gather experi- 
ence as to which sort of investments 
are best in their particular situation; 
but mistakes may be avoided if 
thought and study is given to the sub- 
ject. This is peculiarly fit work for 
an international institution like the 
I. L. O. The inquiry can be con- 
ducted on a wider scale, with no 
duplication and therefore with less 
expense, than a number of inquiries 
prosecuted by national governments 
acting independently of each other. 
A request that the I. L. O. undertake 
such an inquiry was addressed to the 
Santiago Conference by the Mexican 
Government, but nothing has been 
done about it so far. 


40-Hour Week Convention, 1935 


At the 1935 session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference a Con- 
vention was adopted which was in- 
tended to bind each ratifying govern- 
ment member of the I. L. O. to apply 
the “principle of the 40-hour week 
to classes of employment in accord- 
ance with the detailed provisions to 
be prescribed by such separate Con- 
ventions as are ratified by that Mem- 
ber.” (Article I). In other words, 
this Convention did not impose any 
legal obligation upon any ratifying 
government, for such a government 
reserved the right to determine 
which hours Conventions later 
adopted by the International Labor 
Conference it desired to ratify. The 
40-hour week Convention was voted 
as a “moral obligation.” As we 
made a reference in these pages last 
December to certain views expressed 
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in governmental quarters in Wash- 
igton concerning this Convention, it 
may be of interest to readers to re- 
produce comment upon this Conven- 
tion recently made by Mr. C. Wil- 
fred Jenks, legal adviser of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Writing in 
the August issue of the American 
Political Science Review,? Mr. Jenks 
says: 


“The International Labor Office 
felt some hesitation as to whether a 
Convention intended for ratification 
by governments with a view to creat- 
ing international obligations was the 
type of instrument best suited for the 
enunciation of a declaration of prin- 
ciple of this kind. It felt that the 
analogy of national legislation under 
which a principle is expressed in stat- 
utory form and left to be applied 
gradually by administrative orders 
was misleading. Such an analogy 
would be valid only if members of 
the Organization were prepared to 
vest in the Conference power to 
apply the principle at its discretion 
to particular industries in such a man- 
ner as to bind members independ- 
ently of subsequent ratification. This 
would have involved the creation of 
a real international legislature com- 
petent to regulate hours of work, to 
the extent of reducing them to forty 
per week, throughout the territories 
of members ratifying the convention 
de principe (convention of principle). 
Any scheme of this kind was ob- 
viously impracticable, and it was 
impossible for any convention de 
principe, unless it did this, to bind 
members ratifying to anything deter- 
minate at all, since they would always 
be at liberty to exercise their own 
free judgment upon the merits of any 
subsequent proposals relating to par- 


*Vol. XXX, No. 4 (August 1936), pp. 742- 
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ticular classes of employment. The 
International Labor Office therefore 
shrank from the suggestion that the 
form of a Convention should be used 
for what was in substance a procla- 
mation of future policy and proposed 
to the Conference that it embody its 
declaration of principle in a special 
resolution and link a series of 
Conventions applying to particular 
classes of employment to this reso- 
lution by means of an appropriately 
worded common preamble. The 
Conference did not share the scruples 
of the Office and preferred to give 
the intended declaration of principle 
greater solemnity of form by express- 
ing it as a Convention.” 


Employment and Wages 


For more than three years the 
quarterly statistics of the I. L. O. on 
employment have shown a regular 
decrease in unemployment in the ma- 
jority of countries which make figures 
available to the I. L. O. This im- 
provement is shown to continue in the 
I. L. O.’s figures for the quarter May 
to December. 

As compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, the registered 
unemployed have decreased in Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Danzig, Estonia, Finland, Great 
Britain, Japan, Latvia, Norway, Po- 
land, Sweden, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. In the following coun- 
tries, unemployment has increased: 
Austria, France, Hungary, Rumania 
and Switzerland. An analysis of the 
figures issued by the I. L. O. show that 
in certain countries, including some 
of those in which the registered un- 
employed have diminished as against 
a year ago, the number of employed 
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industrial workers is actually less 
now than in 1929. These countries 
are: Belgium, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Hungary, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland 
and the United States. 

For the first time in its history the 
I, L. O. has recently published statis- 
tics of wages paid in some twenty 
‘countries of the world since 1929. 
While the published figures must be 
taken subject to certain reservations 
owing to the variety of the sources 
used, to the methods of compilation, 
and to the fact that certain of the sta- 
tistics do not include all manual and 
intellectual workersthroughout a coun- 
try, they are nevertheless valuable in 
indicating general trends. In addi- 
tion to publishing statistics of total 
wages and salaries in terms of na- 
tional currencies, the I. L. O. has con- 
verted these figures into index num- 


bers with the year 1929 as base; then 
these index numbers have themselves 
been corrected to take into account 
changes in the general level of prices, 
thus affording a rough idea of the 
changes which have occurred in the 
real value of total wages and sal- 


aries. To indicate how useful such 
studies are, I am reproducing certain 
of the index figures for certain 
countries : 


Germany: Nominal value: 100 in 


1929; 93 in 1930; 78 in 1931; 60 in 
1932; 60 in 1933; 68 in 1934; 74 in 
1935. Real value: 100 in 1929; 96 
in 1930; 88 in 1931; 76 in 1932; 79 
in 1933; 87 in 1934; 93 in 1935. 
Australia: Nominal value: 100 in 
1929; 93 in 1930; 69 in 1931; 61 in 
1932; 65 in 1933; 71 in 1934; 80 in 
1935. Real value: 100 in 1929; 98 
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in 1930; 81 in 1931; 76 in 1932; 83 


in 1933; 89 in 1934; 99 in 1935. 
United States: Nominal value: 


100 in 1929; 92 in 1930; 77 in 1931; 


60 in 1932; 57 in 19333 65 in 1934; 
70 in 1935. Real value: 100 in 


1929; 95 in 1930; 89 in 1931; 76 in 
1932; 75 in 1933; 82 in 1934; 86 in 


1935. . 
France: Nominal value: 100 in 


1929; 106 in 1930; IOI in 1931; 92 
in 1932; gy 1933; 80 in 1934; 76 
in 1935. Real value: 100 in 1930; 
99 in 1931; 96 in 19323 95 in 1933; 
QI in 1934; 91 in 1935. 

Great Britain and Northern Ire- 


land: Nominal value: 100 in 1929; 


97 in 1930; 94 in 1931; 92 in 1932. 
Real value: 100 in 1929; 101 in 


1930; 105 in 1931; 105 in 1932. 

This beginning of the I. L. O. in the 
field of wages is a modest one, for 
the reason that statistics are difficult 
to obtain and many of those which 
are obtained are of doubtful accu- 
racy. The importance of adequate 
statistics of employment, wages, hours 
and other conditions of labor as in- 
dices of economic conditions can 
hardly be exaggerated. The I. L. O. 
is pioneering in this field of collat- 
ing and reducing to comparable and 
accurate terms the statistics which are 
gathered in various countries. But it 
cannot have statisticians in every 
country of the world with authority 
to compel reports from employers. 
Cooperation from national govern- 
ments is necessary. The United 
States can well afford to take the lead 
in increasing this cooperation. Doing 
“our part” would entail a good deal 
of cooperation on the part of the 
Department of Labor with the 
LL.O. 





LABOR IN SEARCH OF SECURITY’ 


EprTor’s Nore: This is the second in the series of seven skits published by the Workers 


Education Bureau as a result of the cooperative educational project. 


These skits are 


copyrighted. Any union wishing to present them should apply to the Research Division 
of the Workers Education Bureau, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Bureau will be glad upon request to send to any union four copies, one for each per- 
son who takes part and one for the person who rehearses them, together with directions 


for use. 


II. Unemployment Benefits 


George—I met Old Joe hobbling up 
the street tonight and he told me 
some story about that insurance 
he’d been counting on. 

Pat—You mean that old colored 
watchman who slipped on the ice 
last winter and broke his leg? 

George—That’s the fellow. 

Bill—Decent old chap, and thrifty, 
too. I was glad to hear he had in- 
surance to cover that accident. 

George—That’s just what I was 
going to tell you about. He'd car- 
ried insurance for years in one of 
those sneaky little companies with 
a name that was longer than its 
membership list. His policy listed 
all the accidents for which he was 
supposed to collect damages. He 
was to be paid so much if he dam- 
aged an eye, so much for an arm, a 
finger, and all the rest—five lines 
of type describing the damages he 
could collect insurance on. But 
when he went to collect, it was an- 
other story. The policy read in- 
surance for injury to an “arm and 
leg,” instead of “arm or leg”; so 
when he tried to collect he found 
he’d have to damage pretty nearly 
every part of himself to collect on 
that miserable policy. 

Bill—Those gyp insurance companies 
are nothing but a bunch of rack- 


* Copyrighted 1936. 


eteers making money off people 
that way. 

George—Sure; but after all you’ve 
got to look at all insurance to make 
sure it reads the way you think it 
does. That’s the way with this 
Social Security law too. 

Bill—You sound like my wife, May. 
That’s just what she says. 

Pat—We’ve been having a hot debate 
at our house about this unemploy- 
ment insurance law. Sally says it’s 
two different laws and I say it’s only 
one. 

George—Sally’s right. The women 
generally are. The Federal Social 
Security Law was passed in 1935. 
Now every state’s got to have its 
own law besides, if the workers are 
going to get unemployment insur- 
ance. The state law has to be at 
least as good as the federal law,— 
or else the states won’t get any help 
from Uncle Sam in paying insur- 
ance to unemployed workers. 

Pat—What do you mean,—at least 
as good? 

Bill—Well, it must cover all plants 
that have as many as 8 workers 
employed at least one day a week 
for 20 different weeks in the year. 

Pat—I guess that would cover most 
people; but it’s a pretty big grocery 
store or plumbing firm that hires 
that many workers regularly. 
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George—They say they limited it that 
way because it’s hard to check up 
on the little firms. Most workers 
are employed in the big plants, any- 
way. 

Bill—Well, I don’t think that’s the 
way to save the state a headache on 
collecting or paying money. I’m 
all for a law in this state that covers 
all workers, no matter how small 
the plant. 

George—lI am, too, eventually. But 
I’m for getting what you can now 
and then getting more later. 

Bill—That’s all right for us fellows 
who work in the big plants. 

George—lI think there’s something to 
be said for going slow at the begin- 
ning,—taking in most of the work- 
ers and those that are easiest to 
get hold of. Then, when the law’s 
working well, we can change it to 
take in everybody else. 

Pat—Isn’t the man with 9 or 10 em- 
ployees going to cut his force to 
less than 8, so he won’t have to pay 
the federal tax? 

Bill—He’s likely to, Pat. Still, 
there’s no reason why we can’t in- 
clude all workers in our state law. 
Some states cover all plants with 4 
or more workers. Some take in 
places with even one worker. 

Pat—How are they going to count 
those 8 people? Suppose a plant 
hires 6 workers in slack seasons 
and 10 workers in busy seasons. 
Will they add 6 and 10 together 
and divide them by 2 and say the 
plant averages 8 workers? 

Bill—The federal law says there must 
be 8 different people employed at 
least one day a week in 20 different 
weeks in the year. 

Pat—What about a place like a can- 
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nery that employs 500 people 6 
days a week for 10 weeks? 

Bill—Then it doesn’t come under the 
federal law. A plant’s only in- 
sured if it employs 8 people at least 
one day a week for 20 weeks in the 
year; but, I should think most any 
big plant would have to have at 
least 8 office and sales people. 

George—Pat has a,real point, though, 
Bill. We have to see that the law 
doesn’t encourage firms to operate 
just outside the law by reducing 
operating time to 19 weeks a year, 
or cutting the force to 7 employees. 

Pat—Who is an employee, anyway? 

Bill—This law says an insured em- 
ployee is one who works in a plant 
that pays the insurance tax. 

Pat—But I remember under the 
N.R.A. men who worked in filling 
stations were called independent 
business men; and lots of clerks got 
a small raise, so they’d be classed 
as part of the management. That 
saved the employer from comply- 
ing with the wages and hours pro- 
visions for employees. What’s to 
stop them from doing the same 
sort of thing under the Social Se- 
curity Law? 

George—We'll have to keep a pretty 
sharp eye on just such things as 
that, Bill, and make sure that they 
don’t get away with anything in 
this state. 

Pat—Then, if I work any place that 
employs 8 or more people at least 
one day a week for 20 weeks a year, 
I’m in on this federal unemploy- 
ment insurance; and the state can 
do better by me if we pass the right 
kind of law. 

Bill—That’s it, unless, of course, you 
take it into your head to become 
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a farm hand or a servant, or one 
of the other kinds of workers who 
aren’t included in the law. 
Pat—What do you mean? Don’t 
you get just as hungry when you're 
out of work if you’re a farm hand 
as if you’re a carpenter? 
George—lI suppose it’s because own- 
ers of shops and factories are easier 
to keep track of than people who 
hire farm hands or servant girls. 
It’s harder to collect the tax on 
farmers and householders. I fig- 
ure perhaps they’ve just left them 
out till the law gets to operating 
more smoothly. They don’t want 
to put too much of a load on this 
unemployment insurance machine 
until it’s broken in a bit. 
Bill—They’ve also left out officers 
and crews of vessels in navigable 
waters in the U. S. 
Pat—Why? 


George—Better ask the Seaman’s 


Union. I can’t figure it out, and 
I'll bet they can’t either. 

Bill—And people employed by their 
husband or wife or by their son or 
daughter, and kids under 21 em- 
ployed by their parents are left out, 
too. 

Pat—That’s an easy one. It would 
be a fine racket to hire your family 
just long enough to get unemploy- 
ment insurance for ’em, wouldn’t 
it? 

Bill—It sure would. Then some 
others aren’t covered, either, such 
as government employees. 

George—That’s because they’re sup- 
posed to be under Civil Service and 
have permanent jobs. 

Bill—And teachers and preachers and 
social workers. I don’t know why, 
but they just aren’t in on it. 

Pat—My youngest brother’s in his 
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last year at school. If he got a job 
tomorrow and was laid off after 
he’d worked a month, could he 
draw unemployment benefits? 

Bill—Depends on the state law how 
long he’d have to work in a place. 
In any case, benefits don’t start till 
two years after the state passes an 
unemployment insurance law. 

Pat—Let’s see if I have the steps. 
You’ve got to work in a place em- 
ploying at least 8 people 20 weeks 
a year. You’ve worked there as 
long as the state law requires. 
Then, when you're laid off, you get 
unemployment insurance. 

Bill—Hold on, Pat, you haven’t got 
it all yet. There’s the waiting 
period. 

Pat—Waiting period? What’s that? 

George—lIt’s the time between losing 
a job and collecting benefits. 

Bill—You know, in workmen’s com- 
pensation, you have to wait awhile 
before your claim to benefits begins. 
They wait after an accident to see 
the extent of the injury before pay- 
ing compensation. In unemploy- 
ment insurance I suppose they wait 
to pay benefits till they find out 
whether a man’s really out of a job. 
The lay-off may only be temporary, 
or he may find another job right 
away. 

George—Y ou see, these days when so 
many plants operate only 45 or 48 
weeks a year, or even less, the ques- 
tion is whether you want to use 
unemployment insurance money for 
short lay-offs or for long-drawn-out 
unemployment. If you save on the 
short lay-offs, there’s more to pay 
people for the long pull when 
they’re out of a job for months. 

Bill—That’s the argument they put 
up, but I’m not so sure. I'll bet 
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the people who wrote these laws 
never tried to save up even for a 
short lay-off on $17.50 a week,— 
with a wife and two kids to support. 

Pat—The waiting period for work- 
men’s compensation in this state is 
— days. How long is it in unem- 
ployment insurance? 

Bill—That’s according to the way you 
write the state law. It’s generally 
3 to 5 weeks. 

Pat—Say, that’s a long time to live 
on savings or thin air! 

George—Some people want to make 
it even longer. 

Pat—And then call it vacation with- 
out pay, I suppose! 

George—I know it’s tough; but 
there’s some reason for it. Some 
people say a short waiting period 
will give these companies the idea 
they can shut down for a couple of 
months each year and give their 
employees a nice vacation on the 
unemployment insurance funds. 

Pat—You mean that the men won’t 
holler so much about lay-offs if they 
go right onto the insurance pay 
roll? 

George—Of course, they won't. 
Most of them won’t see that the 
company’s taking care of the shut- 
down through insurance. Besides 
that, the boss doesn’t let himself in 
for so much criticism on the out- 
side. You know, there’s a lot of 
public feeling since the depression 
about laying men off without re- 
gard to how they can live; and it 
isn’t such good advertising for the 
boss to get himself in dutch with the 
public and let ’em think he’s a 
chiseler. enh 

Pat—Oh! So they can use all sorts 
of tricks on this unemployment 
insurance, can’t they? I should 
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think, though, that the public would 
be more likely to cuss out the guy 
that tried to chisel in on this unem- 
ployment insurance. 

George—I’m telling you, Pat, they'd 
never know it, unless the union was 
wise to what the companies were 
doing and told the world. 

Pat—lI guess you’re right. I see why 
you say we've got to watch the way 
this law works out. 

George—Sure. This law can be a big 
help if we watch it. But you know 
a law like this is like a fine piece of 
machinery. Anybody can monkey 
with a little one-horse-power en- 
gine. But it takes a real craftsman 
to keep one of these big new dyna- 
mos at work—to know when and 
just where it isn’t working right 
and how to fix it. 

Pat—Then you think we union men 
have got to be sort of trouble shoot- 
ers for the social security law, to 
see when and why things go hay- 
wire. Well, I'd like to be sure I’m 
all straight on this waiting period 
before we go on. 

George—There is another point to it 
and that’s the money end. They 
figured out that most people are 
only out of work a short time; so 
every week saved on short time 
unemployment benefits leaves that 
much more money for people who 
are out of work a long time. 

Pat—Well, I'd like to know just how 
they did that figuring. That sort 
of thing takes accuracy. I think 
you’ve got to be just as careful on 
figuring in a thing like this as in 
building a bridge. If your meas- 
urements are off a quarter of an 
inch on one end, you may be so far 
off by the time you get to the other 
end that the thing will collapse. I 
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should think it would be the same 
way with a law like this. 
George—You're right, Pat, only it’s 
more important to make these cal- 
culations right because people are 
going to be more interested in 
unemployment insurance than in 
bridges, even though we hope 
they’re not going to have to use it 
as much. 

Bill—Here’s hoping! 
George—They’ve made these rules 
about the waiting period according 
to their figures on the number of 
people they think will be at work. 
That means, workers whose unem- 
ployment payments are going into 
the insurance fund. Then they also 
have to figure on the number of 
people they expect will be out of 
work, how much their unemploy- 
ment benefits will be, and how long 
they'll run. 

Pat—Whew! Where'd they get these 
figures ? 

Bill—They look like pretty tall guess 
work to me. 

George—Not quite so bad as that, 
Bill. I’m sure they’ve tried to 
guess honestly; and, after all, we 
can’t do anything but guess till 
unemployment insurance gives us 
the real facts about unemployment. 
Actually, right now, you know, 
some folks criticize the A. F. of L. 
figures on unemployment, though 
everybody knows that they’re the 
best estimates we've got. 

Pat—So now we have to guess about 
the waiting period. 

Bill—Yes, and my guess is that it 
ought to be much shorter, not more 
than one week. 

George—A longer waiting period is 
hard on folks. But I’d make it a 
bit longer than that, Bill,—just be- 


cause nobody knows yet how the 
money’s going to hold out. 


Pat—Well, waiting 3 to § weeks 


every time you're laid off is no 
picnic. 


Bill—It generally isn’t as bad as that. 


Most state laws give the waiting 
period for the entire year. If 
you're laid off for a week, and then 
get a job and later on that same 
year are laid off for a month, that 
first lay-off counts in the year’s 
waiting period. But I still think a 
waiting period of 3 weeks is too 
long. 


Pat—So do I. If they keep me wait- 


ing too long I’ll be asking for an 
old age pension instead of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


George—Hold your horses, young 


fellow! You can’t do everything 
over night, even in the labor move- 
ment. You'll be a lot older than 
you are now before we know just 
where unemployment benefits will 
do the most good. We won’t know 
for sure till the law’s been working 
a while. That means it’s up to us 
to watch our state law and work 
out improvements just as fast as 
we can. 


Bill—You’re dead right there, Old 


Timer. You’re always telling us to 
keep an eye on the fellows down at 
the State Capitol. 


George—Yes, we've got to watch the 


law all the time, and I don’t mean 
maybe. First we want to see the 
draft of the bill they put up to the 
legislature. Then we must watch 
that they don’t mess it up or put in 
any jokers when they pass it. Then 
we must keep a strict eye on the 
way they carry it out,—whether it 
works out as it ought to and the 
way it’s enforced. A law’s like a 
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blue-print, all right; but what’s the 
use of having a blue-print if you 
put it into the hands of a guy that 
doesn’t know how to follow it! 

Pat—Well, let me look at the blue- 
print of this law a bit closer. The 
idea, as I get it, is to use the wait- 
ing period to cut down on benefits 
for people who are out of work a 
short time, so as to save insurance 
money for people who are out of 
work along time. Well, when you 
finally do get insurance, how much 
do you get? 

Bill—That depends on the state law. 

George—But the state law has to be 
approved by the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Bill—Yes. Most of the approved 
state laws make the benefits 50 per 
cent of the previous wages. Then 
they set an upper limit, generally 
around $15.00 a week. It runs as 


low as $10 and as high as $18 in 
some states. 

Pat—Boy, $15.00 a week will sure 
come in handy when I get laid off! 
But, you say it’s generally 50 per 


cent of previous wages. My pay 
varies as much as $5.00 a week 
between slack and busy seasons. 
How would they figure my previous 
wages? 

Bill—I don’t know; but at least they 
have to keep a record of all your 
previous wages. 

George—And I think that’s too com- 
plicated ever to work out right. 
We've got to watch that part of 
the law, because I think it’s going 
to be a son-of-a-gun. If it turns 
out to be too complicated, the 
union’s got to be ready to suggest 
something better. After all, we’re 
the ones that are going to feel it if 
this law doesn’t work. 
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Pat—lI suppose this is a funny ques- 
tion, but does the law set a bottom 
as well as a top limit to what a man 
gets when he’s out of work? 

George—That’s not a funny question 
at all, Pat. You’ve got to put a 
lower limit or else, if a man’s laid 
off after working short time, his 
unemployment benefits may drop 
lower than a snake’s belly. 

Bill—Some states don’t put a lower 
limit on these benefits. Others put 
it at anywhere from $5 to $7 a 
week. : 

Pat—That won’t exactly keep your 
family on easy street. 

Bill—Especially if they’ve had to wait 
3 to 5 weeks even for that. 

Pat—Still, even a little bit that comes 
in regularly each week is a help, 
when you’ re out of a job for months 
or years. 

Bill—But these benefits don’t go on 
indefinitely, Pat, year in and year 
out. You generally draw bene- 
fits according to the time you've 
worked in the last two years. Usu- 
ally it’s one week of benefits for 
each four weeks of work in the past 
two years. The longer you work 
the more unemployment benefits 
you’re entitled to. 

George—Well, just remember, we 
can’t go the whole hog at once. 
And this is a real step towards un- 
employment insurance. 

Bill—To start with, most states are 
only paying benefits for 12 or 16 
weeks in a year. 

George—It’s all a question of the 
money they have in the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. There’s no 
use promising to pay out money you 
haven’t got. I think it’s worse to 
raise false hopes than not to do any- 
thing at all. 
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Pat—What happens to a man who’s 
still out of work after the benefits 
stop? 

George—There’s relief, of course. 
None of us wants to ask for re- 
lief, but unemployment insurance 
doesn’t pay the entire cost of un- 
employment any more than fire in- 
surance pays the whole bill when 
your house burns down. Insurance 
doesn’t pay the whole bill, but it 
helps. And if we don’t get some- 
thing like unemployment insurance 
before the next depression it may 
be too late. 

Bill—Speaking of being too late, if I 
don’t get started home pretty soon 
the wife’ll raise the devil with the 
union for keeping me out all night. 
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Pat—Let me ask just one more ques- 
tion. How soon do we start get- 
ting those unemployment benefits? 
That’s what I’m interested in. 

Bill—Not until two years after the 
state has passed an unemployment 
insurance law. You see, the whole 
thing’s up to us in each state and 
mostly to the unions. 

Pat—I'm dizzy trying to figure this 
thing out,—how the money goes in 
and just how it’s paid out. I under- 
stand the principle all right; but I’d 
like to see a chart of how it works. 

Bill—Let’s write the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. Maybe it has a 
chart that would help us. We can 
talk it over next week when we get 
together. 


BAGPIPES 


I heard the pipes go by 

while the low sun silvered the lake, 
And I bade my heart be high 

for their sake and for your sake, 
Since even in this mean day 

wild music flung aloud 

mocks at the things men say, 

And a passionate and proud 
young head holds Time at bay. 
Beauty stirs in her shroud. 


—SHAEMAS O’SHEEL, 
Commonweal. 





PROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM’ 


Unemployment Compensation 


HE State of Washington has 
Teen removed from the list of 
those having approved Unem- 
ployment Compensation laws by a 
ruling of the Supreme Court of that 
State. The court found no fault with 
the provisions of the law, but held 
that since it was to go into effect 
on the date of the passage of the 
Wagner-Doughton Bill, then pend- 
ing before Congress, it had not gone 
into effect. The court based its de- 
cision on its conclusion that the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act differs sig- 
nificantly from the Wagner-Dough- 
ton Bill originally proposed. The 
effect of the decision was to leave 
the State without an Unemployment 
Compensation Law, notwithstanding 
the obvious intention of its legisla- 
ture to make provision for caring for 
the unemployed workers. The situa- 
tion is regarded, both in the State 
of Washington and by the Social Se- 
curity Board, as a technical one, which 
will probably be corrected at the next 
meeting of the State legislature. 
Fourteen States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, now have unem- 
ployment compensation laws, which 
have been approved by the Social 
Security Board. These are Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
*Summary as of October 15, 1936, covering 


provisions administered by the Social Security 
Board. 


Louisiana also has an Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law, but it will 
go into effect only on the ratification 
of a constitutional amendment, which 
is being presented to the voters of 
the State on November 3. 

United States Treasury checks to- 
taling $448,954.27 have been sent 
to seven States since September 15, 
1936, to cover the cost of administer- 
ing their unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Funds went to Idaho, In- 
diana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, and Rhode Island 
to be used in meeting the expenses 
of administration during the fiscal 
quarter, ending December 31, 1936. 

Checks totaling $9,203.80 were 
also sent to the States of Idaho and 
Utah. The amount sent to Idaho, 
$4,724.00, is to cover the cost of ad- 
ministration for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1936, and the grant of $4,- 
479.80 to Utah covers the period 
from August 29 to September 30, 
1936. These amounts were consider- 
ably smaller than those sent to other 
States because the laws of Idaho and 
Utah had only recently been enacted. 

The following is the apportion- 
ment of the funds sent to seven States 
for the second fiscal quarter: 


$ 31,251.05 
68,549.00 
23,967.83 
53,789.85 

204,303.92 
29,660.19 
37,432.43 


Indiana 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 
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PROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Old-Age Benefits 


Details of the plan for the setting 
up of initial wage records and the 
assignment of social security account 
numbers to workers for whom Fed- 
eral old-age benefits will begin to 
accrue January 1, 1937, are being 
worked out. The Social Security 
Board has entered into an agreement 
with the Post Office Department un- 
der the terms of which the depart- 
ment will do the job of setting up 
the initial wage records and the as- 
signment of the account numbers. 
This will be begun in the latter part 
of November. The Post Office De- 
partment will be reimbursed by the 
Board for the expenses involved. 

The Board is convinced that this is 
the most efficient and economical 
manner of establishing accounts for 
the approximately 26,000,000 work- 
ers. It will make possible the use 
of the trained civil service personnel 
of a long established governmental 
agency. 

The forces of the Social Security 
Board are, however, being strength- 
ened, particularly the Bureau of Old- 
Age Benefits itself. A Records Divi- 
sion has been organized, which will 
maintain currently the wage history 
of each individual. A Claims Divi- 
sion also has been established, which 
will have the responsibility of inves- 
tigating all claims for payments and 
certifying to the Board the names of, 
and the amounts of benefits to be 
paid. 

Public Assistance 


Forty-one States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii are now co- 
operating in the public-assistance pro- 
gram set up by the Social Security 
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Act. Forty-two jurisdictions have ap- 
proved plans for the care of the 
needy aged, twenty-five for the care 
of the needy blind, and twenty-seven 
for the care of dependent children. 

During the past thirty days the 
Social Security Board approved plans 
for caring for the aged submitted 
by Florida, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, and West Virginia. Plans for 
the care of the blind were submitted 
by New Jersey, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia. These plans were approved, 
as were four plans for the care of 
dependent children submitted by Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. 

In all States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii, the number of 
aged now receiving assistance un- 
der the Federal-State plans totals 
989,532. The total number of blind 
receiving Federal-State aid is 29,521 
and the total number of dependent 
children receiving assistance under the 
program is 342,936. 

The Federal grants for public as- 
sistance to date amount to $80,214,- 
615. Of this amount $71,353,487 
went for the care of the aged; $2,- 
671,757 for the care of the blind; 
and $6,189,370 for the care of de- 
pendent children. 

Federal grants to. aid in financing 
public-assistance programs until Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, have been made to 
those States which recently submitted 
their plans. For the care of the 
needy aged Florida received $152,- 
690; Pennsylvania—$6,233,062; and 
West Virginia—$354,375. West Vir- 
ginia also received $18,900 for the 
care of the needy blind and $190,000 
for the care of dependent children. 








EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES TO GAIN 


MPLOYMENT has been gain- 
ing steadily since January this 
year, without setback. This 

unusual development points to the 
strong upward trend of business, 
which was of such force as to offset 
the usual summer layoffs. Since Jan- 
uary, more than 2,900,000 have gone 
back to work. 

Comparing September this year 
with September 1935, we find 2,250,- 
000 more persons employed in Amer- 


ican industry, indicating that while a 
portion of this year’s gains merely 
restored winter losses, by far the 
major part represents lasting gain in 
employment recovery. 

This year’s gains (comparing Sep- 
tember 1935 and 1936) have been 
largest in manufacturing industries 
where about 675,000 wage and sal- 
aried workers were reemployed; 
about 300,000 more farm laborers 
are at work, 285,000 more in trade, 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
October since 
1936 Sept.! 
RE asic. espe sceie 4 —17 
eee II —I9 
Birmingham, Ala............ 4 + 6 
0 8 ere 14 —2 
eee II -—1 
OS ee 12 —I0 
CCOEIONES, CHING... oc ccccees 7 — 6 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 9 +2 
pO A ee 9 +1 
ae 9 +1 
Jersey City, NN. J... ... 00000 12 —(a) 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 8 —24 
Milwaukee, Wis............. II + 3 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 5 —2 
New York City, N. Y........ 15 + 6 
ere 5 +4 
SS eee 20 —14 
Philadelphia, Pa............. 16 —2 
Pittsburgh, Pa............... 9 -—9 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 4 —-7 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 12 +13 
a, eee II —4 
a 9 —4 
ye 4 — 1 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members’ (+) or 
unem- _ decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-—) time 
October since Octboer since all 
1936 Sept.! 1936 Sept. _ trades 
24 + 6 2 —3I 13 
14 —16 10 —I9 17 
8 +20 3 — I 12 
26 —4 II +(a) 21 
2 —9 Io + 1 20 
27 —4 9 — 8 22 
20 — 6 5 — 5 16 
24 +19 6 —12 24 
II +13 9 — I 17 
4 =a 10 + s 14 
32 = $ 8 + S$ 24 
10 —43 7 — 8 26 
8 + 2 12 + 4 18 
12 + 2 3 —4 14 
34 * 3 12 +. 7 24 
8 + 5 + s 15 
61 -7 19 —15 30 
12 —2I1 17 —2 17 
23 -%9 4 —9 15 
13 — 1 2 —12 18 
3 —61 14 +21 14 
13 ~~ Y II ween 17 
8 —34 9 + 5 13 
15 —13 2 +16 5 
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EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES TO GAIN 


200,000 more in building and 100,000 
have been added on railroads. Most 
of the other gains were in service in- 
dustries. 

Trade union figures for the first 
part of October show no further gen- 
eral increase in employment. Since 
union figures usually forecast the ap- 
proximate trend, we may assume that 


A. F. of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 
of Total 





Unemployment Unemployed Part 
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employment has probably reached its 
peak for 1936. The trade union 
weighted figure shows 11.2 per cent 
of the membership out of work in 
September and the same for early Oc- 
tober. The figure for August was 
II.7 per cent and 17.3 per cent for 
October last year. 


A. F.of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 
of Total 





Unemployment Unemployed Part 





in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
1934 
er 12,004,000 20.7 23 
ee 11,711,000 20.0 24 
 icckesealons 11,714,000 19.6 24 
ee 12,222,000 20.8 24 
August....... 12, 362,000 21.6 24 
September.... 12,429,000 20.3 23 
October. ..... 12,213,000 20.0 23 
November.... 12,581,000 21.1 26 
December.... 12,359,000 21.2 25 
1935 
January...... 13,058,000 21.0 23 
February..... 12,764,000 20.0 22 
March. ...... 12,608 , 000 19.4 23 
a 12,379,000 18.7 22 
| 12, 382,000 18.3 22 
eee 12, 389,000 18.5 23 
| ee 12,475,000 19.4 21 
August....... 12,219,000 18.4 23 
September.... 11,789,000 17.9 21 
October. ..... 11,449,000 17.3 21 
November.... 11,672,000 16.7 22 
December.... 11,397,000 16.9 22 
1936 
January...... 12,646,000 17.2 22 
February..... 12,570,000 16.7 21 
March....... 12,183,000 16.2 21 
II, §03,000 15.1 21 
_ ee II, 259,000 13.7 22 
Oo 11,126,000 12.8 23 
July. . II, 208, 000§ 12.3 19 
August....... 10,777, 000° si.7 22 
DNR iss svcesc0se 11. 2§ 21 
| err 11.2° 20 
* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 





in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
Yearly Averages 

OS 1, 864,000 = 

MR: Kine incs 4,770,000 14.5 es 
Ol cosuesce 8 , 738,000 19.1 19 
ee 13,182,000 23.8 21 
re 13,723,000 24.3 21 
RE casera 12, 364,000 20.9 24 
arr 12, 208 ,000 18.5 22 

Unemployment b» Months 

1932 

January...... 11,926,000 23.1 19 
February... .. 12, 169,000 23.0 20 
BEGHUR. <5. 12,387,000 22.5 20 
ee 12,519,000 22.8 21 
ee 13,004,000 22.8 22 
| ee ne 13, 373,000 23.6 21 
ee 13,793,000 25.4 21 
August....... 13,968,000 25.1 21 
September.... 13,458,000 24.8 22 
October. ..... 13,415,000 23.9 22 
November.... 13,925,000 24.2 23 
December.... 14,240,000 24.9 22 
1933 

Se: ee 15,166,000 25.8 20 
February..... 15,319,000 26.0 20 
Batch... 15,653,000 26.6 22 
eee 15,125,000 26.1 21 
_ a a 14,615,000 25.8 20 
ere 13,843,000 25.5 21 
rer 13,458,000 24.1 21 
August....... 12,662,000 93.7 20 
September.... 11,854,000 22.4 21 
October. ..... 11,842,000 21.7 22 
November.... 12,374,000 22.0 22 
December.... 12,760,000 22.8 22 
1934 

January...... 13,382,000 22.6 23 
February..... 12,964,000 22.0 22 
March....... 12,420,000 21.3 22 


For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 
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In spite of employment gains, the 000 cases on relief (July). The 
latest figures show 3,364,000 still de- United States Employment Service 
pendent on the Works Progress Ad- still has 6,500,000 registered for 
ministration (September) and 1,450,- work who have no jobs in industry, 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 
Total 18 1 1 16 313 «I #%&I g9 10 g9 IO 3 ¥ 
All Trades a a! a 9 9 9 10 Ir 1 16 12 
20 22 21 21 20 2 22 22 #2 2k 22 23 «21 
27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 © 26 
31 31 300-3 3E 3 34 3B 32 32 32 
35 34 34 33 33 31 31 fl 29 28 31 
28 26 25 2 2 25 «+28 2 25 25 26 
2% 22% +22 2 é2: «23 «©6227 ©«©623 ~=«20 20 
a a a) ee > a > ny a? | 


Total 36 39 «638 «©3205 
Building Trades 30 33 «34.0Ci29-—s 26—sistQesCia—é=édTB’ 
38 43 41 40 37 37 #39 39 
5st §2 52 50 48 48 §f0 51 
62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 
70 71 #72 #71 +68 66 67 66 
58 55 55 58 57 55 57 60 
60 61 59 57 54 SE 51 48 
go 52 49 #41 34 «28 «427 «25 
Total 18 11% 16 12 2 10 13 9 
Metal Trades 8 8 7 5 5 s 6 9 
1§ 11 18 I9 I9 I9 21 20 
868 227 3 Olt lll 
34 37 «37:«o39- 39-42 4545 
47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 
35 34 go 28 25 22 2% 25 
25 25 2% 23 23 +23 «+23 «22 
7 ww te ei Se eH 


Total 4 § § $e gs § 
Printing Trades 4 5 5 3 3 4 4 
5 5 6 . & 4 8 

Io Io II I 132 #139 «4 

17 18 17 3s 8 2 

20 22 22 23 -23°0«C«23—té«a 

I9 I9 18 17 117 #17 #18 

a ne i t% 1 8 

Te ke K 11 12 12 

Total Io 10 II 9 8 6 
All Other Trades 12 II 8 6 7 9 
2 13 = «#13 13 16 16 

19 17 16 15 17 16 

21 I9 18 20 as 2 

22 21 22 22 20 19 

19 17 16 16 22 22 

20 17 #'I5 16 22 19 

Bo wT 14 16 12 

* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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Bakery Workers—South Bend 


E have just concluded a 
W.. successfuly strike 

against the Ward Baking 
Company of South Bend in which 
Bakers and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America, 
Local No. 207, obtained a signed 
agreement. 

Forty bakers struck sixteen weeks 
before because the company officials 
refused to meet their duly elected 
representatives or bargain with Lo- 
cal No. 207 or our International 
Representative. This local union 
through its delegates asked for as- 
sistance from the Central Body 
which was assured them. 

Labor and its friends were urged 
to refuse to purchase Wards prod- 
ucts and also to refuse to trade with 
merchants who handled same. A 
Committee was appointed to visit 
280 stores in this town daily besides 
sending letters informing different 
central bodies of the strike. Our 
duties carried us into Southern Mich- 
igan. The Pinkerton Agency sup- 
plied the gunmen and thugs to guard 
the breadwagons. 

Bakers Local 207 remained on the 
picket lines 24 hours a day carrying 
a banner in shifts. We called on all 
labor unions for financial assistance 
and received it. Many tricks were 
tried but we were successful in keep- 
ing one jump ahead of them. After 
14 weeks we decided to put a picket 
line of 1,000 men at the plant to 
force someone to bring pressure on 
the management to bring their offi- 
cials in to sit down and bargain. 


A vice-president of the Ward 
Baking Company came here from 
Birmingham, Alabama, and sat in 
conference with the committee of 
striking bakers and the strike com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union. 
After much discussion about recog- 
nition, he asked for a few days so 
that he might go to New York and 
confer with officials there. When 
he returned we went into conference 
again and everything asked for by 
the workers was put into the agree- 
ment. Every striking baker re- 
turned to work and the scabs were 
put out. It was estimated that the 
strike cost the Ward Baking Com- 
pany about $14,000 a week. 

We are doing everything now and 
since the settlement to regain lost 
trade for the Ward Baking Com- 
pany through broadcasting them as 
fair to organized labor and in pub- 
lishing such notices in the papers. 

We feel this was a great victory 
for organized labor and that it will 
do much to lessen the opposition of 
unfair employers to organized labor. 

S. A. SWEENEY, 
President, Central Labor Union. 


Beet Field and Agricultural 
Workers’ Conference 


N August 20, 1936, a meeting 
was held in Greeley, Colorado, 
composed of delegates from 

federal labor unions among the agri- 
cultural workers of the State of Colo- 
rado. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor under direct authorization of 
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the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The stated purpose of the meeting 
was to form a council or conference 
of beet field and agricultural workers 
to deal with specific questions affect- 
ing these unions and their member- 
ship. At the outset it was specifically 
pointed out that the conference must 
be under the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Colorado State Feder- 
ation of Labor. There were twenty- 
four delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting eight agricultural and beet 
field workers’ unions. 

A constitution was drafted and 
adopted by the conference which con- 
forms substantially to the standard 
constitution which has been adopted 
by other councils which have been 
formed of federal labor unions in 
other trades and callings. The con- 
stitution provides, in part, as follows: 

The objects of the organizations 
are to unite all agricultural workers 
local unions into a state organization; 
to establish better living and housing 
conditions; better wages and hours; 
to establish safe and sanitary living 
and working conditions; to establish 
an educational program among these 
workers; to add strength to the up- 
lifting of the working people of this 
country. 

The organization is to be known 
as the Colorado Conference of Beet 
Field and Agricultural Workers 
Unions, is to be state-wide in scope 
and shall not as an organization be 
committed to or favor any particular 
religious creed, nor shall affiliation 
with this conference interfere with 
the religious or political freedom of 
individual members. 

The conference is to be composed 
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of local unions chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor as 
agricultural and beet field workers in 
Colorado and shall perform its func- 
tions subject to the constitution and 
by-laws of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor. The organiza- 
tion shall meet at least once each year 
—the third week in August, the place, 
date and time of meeting to be set by 
the preceding meeting or be referred 
to the Executive Board for such 
action. 

Provision is made for the election 
of officers and the specific duties of 
said officials. The Executive Board 
of the Conference is given power and 
authority to work out a program of 
revenue and finance and submit same 
to a referendum of the local unions 
for approval. 

Representation in the conventions 
of the Conference is provided as fol- 
lows: every local union shall be en- 
titled to one delegate, with one addi- 
tional delegate for each fifty mem- 
bers, or fraction thereof, above the 
first fifty. No delegate may be em- 
powered to cast more than three 
votes. Delegates must be elected at 
a regular meeting of the local union 
and their names shall be certified by 
the president and secretary of the 
local unions which they represent. 

It was directed that a Negotiating 
Committee be named to serve on 
matters affecting agricultural prod- 
ucts for this year and for sugar beets 
for next year. This committee, with 
the Executive Board, shall work out 
a contract for the 1937 beet work, 
stating a minimum price. This con- 
tract is to be submitted by referen- 
dum to the local unions and the Nego- 
tiating Committee is authorized to 
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negotiate on the basis of the approved 
contract. In the event of failure 
to secure acceptance of this contract 
by the growers, a report is to be made 
to the local unions and the member- 
ship comprising the unions before any 
other contract is accepted. 

The President and Executive Board 
are directed to name a Committee on 
Organization, preferably from each 
local union, and said organization 
committee and the Executive Board, 
shall work out a plan for organiza- 
tion for the entire state of Colorado 
for the beet field and agricultural 
workers’ unions. 


Federal Labor Union No. 18195 
Agreement 


GREEMENT entered into be- 

A tween Bakelite Lacanite and 

Phenolic Federal Labor Union 

18195 and the Consolidated Molded 
Products Corporation: 

This Agreement, made this 21st 
day of September, 1936, between local 
Union No. 18195, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor (here- 
inafter known as the Union, party of 
the first part), on behalf of the em- 
ployees of the Consolidated Molded 
Products Corporation (hereinafter 
called the Company, party of the Sec- 
ond part) : 

Wuereas, during the three years 
preceding the above date, the parties 
hereto have, through the medium of 
collective bargaining, established a 
harmonious industrial relationship; 
and whereas it is the desire of both 
parties to continue this relationship 
for mutual benefit; 

Now therefore, in order to define 
the terms of the agreement which has 
been reached between the parties here- 
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to relative to the terms and conditions 
of the employment of the members of 
the party of the first part, by the 
party of the second part, 


This Agreement Witnesseth: 


1. The Company agrees to deal 
with the Union, through its respon- 
sible representatives, as the represen- 
tative of its employees for collective 
bargaining, to the exclusion of all 
other agencies or groups, and will 
make no discrimination against any 
employee because he is a member of 
the Union. 

2. All employees of the Company 
who are members of the Union at the 
time of the signing of this agreement, 
or who may become members of the 
Union during the life of this agree- 
ment, hereby pledge themselves to 
continue their membership during the 
life of this agreement. The Company 
agrees to terminate the employment 
of any employee who violates this 
section of the agreement. 

3. Inasmuch as certain minimum 
wage rates, working conditions, hours 
of labor, overtime wage rates and 
other customs have been mutually 
agreed to and established, these same 
shall continue in effect the life of this 
agreement, except as modifications be 
made through the mechanism set up 
in section 6. 

4. In the matter of lay-offs senior- 
ity shall prevail, consistent with the 
ability to perform efficiently the labor 
required, and there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any employee for 
any other cause. All employees laid 
off shall be rehired on the basis of 
seniority before new employees are 
taken on. 

5. The Company will allow reason- 
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able leaves of absence to Union offi- 
cers while acting as delegates or on 
temporary missions for the Union, 
without prejudice to their employment 
or seniority rights. 

6. Inasmuch as matters affecting 
the relations of the two parties to 
this agreement may be expected to 
arise from time to time, a RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE shall be set up to discuss 
and adjust in a harmonious manner 
all matters that may arise pertaining 
to wages and other relations between 
the contracting parties. The Rela- 
tions Committee shall consist of the 
President and Vice President of the 
Union, and its Business Representa- 
tive, as representatives of the Union, 
and any number of representatives 
of the Company, up to three which 
representatives shall be designated 
by the President of the Company. 
The Committee shall meet within one 


week of the signing of this agree- 
ment, and shall establish its own 
regulations relative to procedure and 


to subsequent meetings. Decisions 
of the Relations Committee shall re- 
quire the consent of the majority of 
the Union Representatives and the 
majority of the Company represen- 
tatives. All decisions of the Rela- 
tions Committee shall be binding 
upon both parties and shall have the 
same force and effect as if they were 
directly incorporated in this agree- 
ment. 

In case of failure to secure agree- 
ment between the parties through 
their representatives on the Relations 
Committee, each party shall desig- 
nate one negotiator. The two nego- 
tiators shall then make an effort to 
arrive at an agreement; and such 
agreement, if and when arrived at 
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shall have the same force and effect 
as a decision of the Relations Com- 
mittee. 

In the case of failure of the two 
negotiators to reach an agreement 
they shall agree upon a third impar- 
tial negotiator, and the decision of 
this Negotiation committee of three 
shall be made by a majority vote and 
shall have the same force and effect 
as a decision of the Relations Com.- 
mittee, and shall be final and binding 
upon both parties. 

It is agreed that all arbitration 
expense shall be equally divided be- 
tween the two parties. 

7. The Union agrees that its 
members shall refrain from partici- 
pation in Union activities during 
working hours, which does not mean, 
however, that committees provided 
for herein shall not have freedom to 
function in their capacities of com- 
mitteemen. 

8. The Company will take proper 
steps to familiarize its responsible 
employees with the provisions here- 
of, and the Union will take similar 
steps with regards to its members. 

9. The Union pledges itself and 
its members to abide by all regula- 
tions established by the Company 
through its responsible executives, 
reserving the right of appeal to the 
Relations Committee, and shall dis- 
cipline any members who shall con- 
duct themselves in a manner to bring 
reproach upon the Union: and it 
further pledges its fullest co-opera- 
tion with the management to the end 
that harmonious relations may be 
maintained in the interests of both 
the Employer and the Employees. 

10. Inasmuch as section 6 pro- 
vides for the establishment of a 
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mechanism for the adjustment of all 
matters of mutual interest which may 
arise, it is agreed that under no cir- 
cumstances shall there be a stoppage 
of work or employment due to strikes 
or lockouts. 

11. It is agreed that the provi- 
sions of this agreement shall continue 
in force indefinitely, unless either 
party desires to change, modify or 
terminate same, in which event, 
either party shall give ninety (90) 
days written notice to the other 
party, during which time all possible 
efforts shall be made by both parties 
to reach a satisfactory settlement of 
any reasons which may have caused 
the motion to change, modify or 
terminate. 

12. The jurisdiction of the Union 
as constituted at present time, which 
excludes Company Department heads 
and Foremen accepted as such at this 
time, shall continue, and all persons 
advanced to positions outside of the 
Union’s jurisdiction shall be given 
honorable withdrawal cards by the 
Union. 


Signed: 
For the Union: 
FRANK O’Boy Le, President. 
HuGH GORMLEY, 
Business Representative. 
Lewis HINEs, 
A. F. of L. Representative. 
For the Company: 
Joun P. Case, President. 


Milwaukee Newspaper Guild 
Agreement 


Jonathan Eddy, Secretary of the 
American Newspaper Guild, reports 
the following agreement between the 
Milwaukee Newspaper Guild and the 
Wisconsin News: 
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Employment Policy in News and 
Feature Departments 


Following is a statement of the 
employment policy of the Wisconsin 
News in the news and feature depart- 
ments. This is not a contract, but it 
is the policy in operation on the paper 
which will be continued for at least 
a year and as long thereafter as eco- 
nomic conditions justify. 

Rate of pay is on a per diem basis. 
Reporters, editors, copy desk, pho- 
tographers and rewrite men with at 
least three years’ experience on a 
daily newspaper, news feature syndi- 
cate or press association, will receive 
not less than $8.00 per eight hour 
day for five days per week and if, in 
the judgment of the management, 
news contingencies require their serv- 
ices for more than five days, they will 
receive equivalent time off or pro 
rata pay, at the option of the office, 
for each day or part of day they 
work more than five days. The fore- 
going does not apply to managing 
editor and assistant; news editor and 
assistant; city editor and assistant; 
sports editor and head of copy desk. 

Beginners in the above classifica- 
tions, with less than three years’ 
experience as prescribed, will be paid 
not less than $25 per week. 

Sick leave is granted with full pay, 
duration of such benefits to be de- 
cided by the management. 

Two weeks’ vacation are granted 
to those who have been employed 
more than one year; one week to 
those who have been employed six 
months but not one year. 

Employes dismissed after one year 
of service, except for wilful miscon- 
duct, will be given one week’s pay at 
current rates for each year of service 
up to a maximum of five weeks. 
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The management welcomes and al- 
ways has welcomed discussion on 
grievances with its employes or their 
representatives. 

WIsconsIN NEws, 
By JOHN BLAck, 
Manager 


Witnessed: 
Henry OHL, Jr. 
HERMAN SEIDE 
J. F. Frreprick 
BENJAMIN DOLNICK 
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Gentlemen’s agreement: All 
strikers to be taken back in body; all 
to be returned to former work or 
type, as nearly as possible; duration 
of strike to be no lapse of service in 
figuring years of employment; em- 
ployes to be free from discrimina- 
tion; employes to assist publisher in 
retrieving lost circulation and adver- 
tising. 


MY BODY BROKEN— 


Strange human demand. 

The doubting lover cried: 

“T will not know Thee present 
until I touch Thy side.” 


So—pain be proof. 


Not high unshaken star, 
but the strained link annealed, 
breach healed, rift sealed, red scar. 


O faithless-faithful, 

rejoice, your Lord is here— 

daily Love smiles above 

the mark made by the spear. 
—GRACE FALLOW Norton. 





COOPERATIVE Democracy, by 
James Peter Warbasse, M. D. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Third edition completely rewrit- 
ten. 1936. 285 pp. Price $2.50. 


Reviewed by Grace S. M. Zor- 
baugh, Ohio State University. 


From a quiet tower by the sea 
at Penzance (Wood’s Hole) there 
have issued within the past year two 
books of unusual significance. The 
first, ““The Doctor and the Public,” 
was reviewed by the writer in a re- 
cent issue of the American Federa- 
tionist. Focussed as it is on the 
interest which is nearest to the au- 
thor’s heart—health for the whole 
people—it attains and sustains a 
height of nobility which the author 
may prove to achieve but once, con- 
sequently it may rank as Dr. War- 
basse’s masterpiece. 

This is not to say by any means 
that his second work “Cooperative 
Democracy” is lacking in nobility. 
The two works indeed are of a kind. 
“Cooperative Democracy,” how- 
ever, yields the center of the stage 
to “The Doctor and the Public”; it 
serves the latter largely in the help- 
ful rdle of background. The first 
third of its 270 pages gives the 
reader a comprehensive view of the 
history, accomplishments, principles 
and methods of cooperation as now 
practised by 3 million members in 


the United States and roo million 
members in 40 other countries—a 
world-wide demonstration of mutual 
self-help, beginning 90 years ago at 
Rochdale with $140 capital in a 
little grocery store, and now more 
or less widely embracing at least 20 
types of non-profit business totalling 
$20 billion a year—retailing, whole- 
saling, importing, manufacturing, 
housing construction, banking, in- 
surance, baking, restaurants, laun- 
dries, transportation, telephone and 
radio service, electric power and 
light, oil and gas distribution, milk 
distribution, coal distribution and 
mining, undertaking, printing and 
publishing, education and recreation. 
In view of such a record of achieve- 
ment, is it surprising if the United 
States Chamber of Commerce pro- 
poses, as is reported, to make a 
study of cooperation during the 
coming winter? 

Art and science, as the author 
indicates, are increasingly entering 
into the standards of cooperative 
production—architecture in its busi- 
ness buildings and housing, art in its 
orchestras, choirs and theaters; sci- 
ence in its testing and research 
bureaus. The next use of science 
foreseen by Warbasse—previously 
visualized in “The Doctor and the 
Public”’—will be medical service and 
medical research organized and con- 
trolled by consumers. 
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The three classic principles upon 
which the past success of the cooper- 
ative movement has depended and 
its future success will depend are 
summarized by Warbasse: 


1. Democracy of control—one 
member, one vote. 

2. Limited interest on capital— 
not more than the minimum preva- 
lent rate. 

3. Savings-returns—the amount 
accruing after full provision for ex- 
penses, reserves and beneficent social 
purposes to be returned to pur- 
chasers in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. 


Certain methods are also empha- 
sized by the author as being pre- 
requisite to success: 


1. Member patronage — buying 
from the cooperative. 

2. Member capital investment— 
buying at least one share of stock 
in the cooperative. 

3. Liberal terms for capital in- 
vestment—letting members if neces- 
sary, purchase their share-capital in 
installments through the savings- 
returns accruing from their pat- 
ronage. 

4. Prevalent market price—the 
price at which goods should be sold 
in cooperative stores. 

5. Depreciation—to be regularly 
charged off against cooperative 
property. 

6. Federation— all cooperative 
societies to join together for mutual 
assistance, to avoid competition and 
overlapping. 

7. National and ultimately inter- 
national cooperation—for the pur- 
pose of controlling production as 
well as distribution of all goods 
which a voluntary social organiza- 
tion can supply to meet the needs 
of its members. 


What are the future possibilities 
of such mutual self help? Warbasse 
contemplates from his tower the 
world sweep of the movement. A 
vision comes to him. It is a rare 
vision inspired by his philosophy of 
mankind and of cooperation. 

Is mankind rational? On the 
whole, yes, thinks Warbasse—sufh- 
ciently rational so that some day 
the majority of men may be expected 
to recognize the workability of co- 
operation and its desirability as an 
economic method. They may then 
ordain that the entire people shall 
be organized on the cooperative pat- 
tern. In so doing they will not pro- 
ceed by revolution. ‘Cooperation 
is deliberate, constant and evolu- 
tionary. * * * By applying certain 
methods in a series of smaller co- 
operative societies, a greater cooper- 
ative society employing these very 
methods may ultimately be attained 
* * * 4 different and maybe better 
society to come * * * a way by which 
the individual * * * may save him- 
self from being enveloped and domi- 
nated by centralized power, and may 
preserve his personal freedom with- 
out relinquishing personal responsi- 
bility.” * 

The final phrase suggests a second 
feature of the author’s philosophy 
of mankind. Is man perfectible? 
Without bursting into rhapsody, 
Warbasse clearly takes an affirma- 
tive stand. Cooperatives must first 
overcome certain weaknesses which 
are apparent. This done, the author 
is serenely confident that, once co- 
operation becomes the prevailing 
organization of society, assuring 


*From the preface. pp. xi-xiii. 
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COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 


every individual access to the ma- 
terials and opportunities of life that 
make for the perfecting of men and 
women, human beings will respond 
as surely as plants react to proper 
conditions for their kind. Building 
better men, indeed, according to 
Warbasse is the greatest job of co- 
operation—greater than setting up 
the means to that end, cooperative 
democracy. 

There are two sides, therefore, to 
cooperation as Warbasse views it. 
One is business administration of 
economic affairs, the other is ideal- 
istic reorganization of the people. 
The former is more and more effec- 
tively being done here and now. 
The latter? Is the trend of the 
economic movement, says he—coop- 
eration is not merely a business, it 
is more or less consciously a social 
movement. Not many of its mem- 
bers, however, have, like Warbasse, 
thought through the philosophy of 
this socio-business movement, much 
less have anticipated for it such an 
outcome as Warbasse hails. 

What, then, is this anticipated 
outcome, this trend? What does 
Warbasse mean by the title of the 
book “Cooperative Democracy’? 
According to him cooperation tends 
first of all as a business to displace 
the profit economy to which we have 
been accustomed; it tends in the 
second place, as an idealistic reor- 
ganization of the people, to displace 
what we now know as the political 
state. “As profit business gives 
place to politically socialized busi- 
ness and to the expansion of the 
socialized state, the conflict of eco- 
nomic forces is transferred to the 
differences between the coercive po- 
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litical state on the one side and the 
voluntary non-political cooperative 
movement on the other. This vir- 
tually resolves itself into the conflict 
between regimented society and the 
free individual.” * Which will win 
out? The regimented society? If 
so, the political state will survive. 
If, however, the cooperative democ- 
racy makes good on its main job of 
building better men, the free indi- 
vidual should ultimately come into 
his own and the political state fade 
from the scene. Such is the vision 
of Warbasse. There was once an- 
other seer who had a not dissimilar 
vision, Pierre Joseph Proudhon. 
He was called an anarchist. But 
what’s in a name? Without vision 
the people perish. Warbasse, be- 
cause he sees visions, is a precious 
asset to his country, to the world. 
Two or three points in the book 
call for brief critical comment. The 
author charges the “profit system” 
in industry with responsibility for 
surplus production of specific goods 
which, at a given time and place, fail 
to find an outlet. Is not the real 
cause the lack of a known market, 
failure to gauge accurately the ca- 
pacity of the people to purchase? 
Cooperative business, although not a 
“profit system,” must guard against 
the same pitfall. In the new mv- 
nicipal housing development areas of 
England, for example, wage-earning 
families have been found to have 
less power to purchase than wage- 
earning families in the crowded tene- 
ment sections—partly because pay- 
ing a higher rent, partly because 
they tend to consist of young parents 


*Thid. p. 269. 
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whose children are not yet old 
enough to earn, their total family 
means are relatively straightened. 
As a result the cooperative societies 
establish branch stores in such areas 
on a small scale, adding to them only 
as the known purchasing power of 
the neighborhood increases. 
Warbasse appears to expect that 
where cooperative society becomes 
prevalent consumers will more and 
more find employment in the cooper- 
ative industries. Economic studies 
made by the British cooperatives 
indicate quite the opposite. Where- 
as in earlier years approximately 5 
per cent of the cooperative members 
were so employed, the trend in re- 
cent decades—for reasons which 


cannot here be cited—has been per- 
ceptibly downward. 


Most of the 
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income spent for daily purchases in 
cooperative stores has been earned 
by the members under the “profit 
system.” 

The writer, coming from close to 
Missouri, is not as confident as War- 
basse of man’s perfectibility. How 
are better men to be built without 
enforced eugenics and compulsory 
education? How can unwilling free 
individuals be brought under com- 
pulsion without sanctions such as 
characterize the political state? 

Lack of space precludes discussion 
of some other points of possible dis- 
agreement. They are of minor im- 
portance, however. “Cooperative 
Democracy”’ is a contribution to the 
literature of cooperation indispensa- 
ble for every serious student of the 
movement. 


LOVE SONG 


No cosmic scheme 

Is more vital than 
The plot and plan 
Of a happy dream. 


No structured tower 

Can be builded higher 
Than the green spire 
Of a growing flower. 


In stellar space 

Where is sun so bright 
As young delight 

In a lovely face? 


What gift of fame 

Can reward so well 

As what you tell 

When you say my name! 


—CARL JOHN BOSTELMANN, 


Commonweal. 














ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—School children at 
Coal Valley are on strike as a pro- 
test against their teachers not joining 
the union. The American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees at 
Jasper have increased their member- 
ship. Retail clerks have closed con- 
tracts with the merchants here. 
About 125 laborers were laid off at 
the Bankhead homestead as work 
was completed.—John Lillich. 

Florence. — Local merchants ex- 
tend credit to reliable people. Most 
retail clerks belong to the union. A 
Ladies Label League has been 
formed. Operating engineers have 
taken in new members and a great 
deal of interest is shown in their 
union—they have good officers and 
a live-wire organization committee. 
—Luther S. Bailey. 

Tuscaloosa. — Papermakers have 
succeeded in organizing one of the 
Gulf States Paper Company’s plants. 
Bakery and confectionery workers 
have reorganized. Membership in 
nearly all the building trades has in- 
creased and this was brought about 
by demanding cards on jobs and 





‘ Data in this section is taken from Organizers’ 
Reports for September. 
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work by each member. Bakery 
workers have secured an agreement 
with the Tuscaloosa Baking Com- 
pany. In the recent city election the 
candidate favored by Labor scored 
a smashing victory. The new lock 
and dam is to be started soon on the 
Warrior River and prospects look 
good for wages as the party in charge 


seems to be very fair toward Labor. 
—Mark Fisher. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith.—Carpenters, flat 
glass workers, barbers, plumbers, 
hod carriers and building laborers 
have increased their membership— 
this is due to increased business. 
Motion picture operators have 
signed contract for two years cover- 
ing all movie houses. Strikes are in 
progress at the Long Bell Lumber 
Company and the Dyke Bros. Glaz- 
ing Plant.—Porter Ford. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Bernardino.—Our consumers’ 
cooperative deals in groceries. Car- 
penters and painters have increased 
their membership.—Lester F. Har- 
ris. 
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San Pedro.— Laundry workers 
have formed a union. Membership 
in all unions has increased. Team- 
sters and retail clerks report new 
agreements.—E. P. Butler. 

San Pedro.—Plumbers, plasterers 
and lathers have organized. Mem- 
bership in the building trades has 
increased. The plumbers have a 
new agreement with the plumbing 
contractors. We are all looking for- 
ward with much interest to see what 
happens on the waterfront agree- 
ment.—Cecil O. Johnson. 


CANADA 


East Windsor.—A union has been 
formed by the employees of the 
Walkerville Bag Company and a 
federal labor union charter applied 
for and an effort will be made to 
raise a wage for men from 17% 


cents an hour to a more adequate 


standard. Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Employees Local No. 355 consider- 
ably increased its prestige when it 
won with a ten minute strike the re- 
instatement of a member whom the 
union considered had been discrimi- 
nated against, together with recogni- 
tion of the shop committee.—Wil- 
liam Oldridge. 

Valleyfield——Our carpenters’ lo- 
cal has applied to the International 
to lower our initiation fee for a 
month and we aim to get in every 
carpenter and to have each one show 
his identification card when going to 
work on a job.—Phillippe LeDuc. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville-—Our carpenters’ un- 
ion has established a credit union. 
By getting an agreement with the 
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contractor for the Durkesville Hous- 
ing Project for the carpenters we 
have been able to increase our mem- 
bership. Union carpenters are get- 
ting the best break they have had in 
twenty years.—H. B. Bentham. 

Pensacola.—A charter has been 
applied for a Building Trades Coun- 
cil. Membership in the carpenters’ 
and brick masons’ unions has in- 
creased. Our label drive is prog- 
ressing satisfactorily. | Merchants 
are stocking union labeled goods. 
Two ladies auxiliaries have been 
formed. A union of teachers has 
been organized.—Charles L. Holley. 

St. Petersburg—Carpenters are 
holding open meetings. Painters and 
other building crafts are making use 
of the weekly labor page in the 
St. Petersburg “Times,” our leading 
daily paper. This page took the 
place of a racketeering so-called 
labor paper and we pay the editor 
of the page. Carpenters have signed 
an agreement with the general con- 
tractors. Electricians have _ sub- 
mitted an agreement to the Florida 
Power Company. The musicians 
have at last, through the efforts of 
President Alexander of Local No. 
427, succeeded in getting a WPA 
project for our members and work 
is to begin shortly.—Philip A. Mc- 
Masters. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Carpenters’ and hod 
carriers’ unions have increased mem- 
bership. We have been successful in 
having Richard B. Russell, who has 
always been a friend to labor here, 
sent back to the Senate—Homer H. 
Stewart. 
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ILLINOIS 
Aurora.—The Federal Labor Un- 


ions have formed a credit union. 
Unions of roofers and ladies’ gar- 
ment workers have been formed. 
Practically all unions have increased 
membership due to improved busi- 
ness conditions. Roofers and car- 
penters have had wage increases.— 
John G. Esnorff. 

Bloomington.—There has been a 
renewed interest among the members 
of the bartenders’ union and as a re- 
sult they have increased their mem- 
bership. Barbers and Beauticians’ 
Local No. 95 have a new and very 
good working agreement.—Wiley 
H. Henline. 

Carbondale—Efforts are being 
made to reorganize the plumbers’ 
union. All building jobs have to be 
union and as a result at this time 
when much building is going on new 
members are constantly being taken 
in by the painters, carpenters, brick- 
layers and plasterers, etc—C. Omar 
Fitch. 

Carbondale.—Unions are picket- 
ing WPA projects trying to get the 
prevailing wage. Common laborers 
are doing skilled men’s work on 
WPA at half the wage that should 
be paid. About 75 per cent of the 
building work done comes under un- 
ion labor.—J. E. Hurt. 

Danville—Progress is being made 
with the unionization of laundry 
workers. All unions, but especially 
those in the building trades, have in- 
creased membership. Prospects are 
good for agreement with contractors 
by the building trades. The building 
trades went on strike at a residence 
being built for $25,000, and as a re- 
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sult the architect on the job promised 
that in the future all his work would 
be done under union conditions. As 
most of the work is let out by his 
office for this town, it will be benefi- 
cial to union building tradesmen.— 
William L. Watson. 

Waukegan.—There are four con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in Lake County 
and the writer believes they are all 
available to Labor. The Finish 
Trading Company has a number of 
trade unionists in their organiza- 
tion and they deal in dairy products, 
groceries, gasoline, oil, etc. A union 
of government employees has been 
formed. Gasoline station and ware-- 
house employees have organized. 
Building trades unions report the 
most increase in membership due to 
the increase of road work and build- 
ings. Bartenders have increased 
their membership and this has been 
the result of activity of other union 
members demanding the house card. 
—George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Marion.—A union of meat cut- 
ters and butcher workmen has been 
formed. Painters and carpenters 
have increased their membership. 
The Ballard Packing Company locked 
out their butcher workmen because 
they would not sign a contract not to 
join a union.—Alvin Barrett. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Postal clerks have 
a credit union. Building crafts are 
taking in delinquent members and is- 
suing permits to work to in and out 


mechanics. Several unions are nego- 
tiating agreements and Organizer 
Schoenberg from the American Fed- 
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Pay Your Kent 
or Get Out?! 


WHAT SHALL THEY USE FOR MONEY? 


@ It took every cent in the 


house, and this week’s pay be- 


sides, to get mother out of the 
hospital and back home. The 
grocer didn’t like it much but he 
allowed $10 on their account. 
The milkman was sorry but he’d 
have to cut them off. ““Yes, I got 
chopped meat,” the butcher had 
said to little Effie, ““have you got 
any money?” 

It looked mighty black to 
Jones—still, he might have made 
the grade if it hadn’t been for 
that landlord’s agent—‘“‘You’re 
3 months behind, Jones,’’ he had 


said—‘“‘I’m sorry old man, but I 


got orders to tell you you’ve got 
to pay your rent or get out!” 

That settled it—a loan would 
be the only way out. Nothing to 
offer as security that he knew of 
—but he’d heard about House- 
hold Finance. When he called at 
the Household Finance office a 
pleasant young man about his 
own age sat down with him ina 
private room and talked his trou- 
bles over with him man to man. 

It was comforting to Jones to 
be told that the rate for the use 
of the money would be less than 
the lawful maximum rate—that 


repayment would take less than 
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7% of his monthly wages—that 


he could stop further charges at 
any time if things got better and 
he could pay off the balance of 
the loan. 

Nor was needed cash the only 
thing Jones had in his pocket as 
he stepped out of the Household 
Finance office. He had some new 
inside information—scientific, 
up-to-date, practical—on how to 
manage money. Fresh hope! A 
possible way out of money messes 
for good and all. He and Mrs. 
Jones would follow the ‘‘Doctor 
of Family Finances” instruc- 
tions in pamphlet form—the 
Budget Chart, the home money 
management book, the Better 
Buymanship daily shopping 
guides—and that wonderful food 
book: ‘Stretching The Food 
Dollar.” 


Half a million families or in- 


dividuals patronized Household 
Finance’s family financing serv- 
ice in 1935. Many thousands of 
these used our ‘“Doctor Of Fam- 
ily Finances”’ pamphlets to such 
advantage, that they paid back 
their loans, saved money be- 
sides, may never have to borrow 
again. If you would care to see 
free sample copies of the booklets 
that mean so much to—and doso 
much for—families on small sal- 
aries, simply write for them. No 


obligation of any kind is involved. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances”’ 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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eration of Labor is helping our 
Federal Labor Union at the starch 
plant to negotiate their agreement. 
All building crafts are doing much 
better. Conditions for the past few 
months have been the best since 1929. 
—L. C. Schuknecht. 

Des Moines.—We have several 
credit unions and they are doing very 
well. The consumers’ cooperative 
here handles groceries, oil, gasoline 
and hardware. A union of building 
service employees has been organ- 
ized. Efforts will be made to or- 
ganize the school teachers and boys 
carrying newspapers. At meetings, 


by selling the benefits that could be 
gotten by workers uniting together, 
the teamsters, iron workers, sheet 
metal workers, painters and ware- 
house employees have been able to 
increase their membership. The fol- 


lowing have secured agreements— 
optical workers, team and truck 
drivers, warehouse and school em- 
ployees. Our Highway Commission, 
through Government grants on our 
highways, have established a scale 
of wages far below the prevailing 
wage which is breaking down condi- 
tions here. We have done everything 
possible to have this corrected but 
without success—James W. Soutter. 

Dubuque.—A union of municipal 
employees has been organized under 
the Hod Carriers’ and Common La- 
borers’ International Union with 59 
charter members and prospects are 
good for 21 additional members. 
Metal tradesmen in the city are now 
out on strike 100 per cent strong. 
Printing pressmen and truck drivers 
have added to their membership. 
The former have signed an agree- 
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ment carrying a 10 per cent increase 
in pay.—John J. Brown. 


KANSAS 


Salina.—Carpenters and painters 
increased their membership consider- 
ably and this was due to a little boom 
in building activity last Spring. 
WPA is cooperating with Organized 
Labor in trying to formulate a wage 
scale in the districts that will be 
agreeable-—W. S. Duncan. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Increase in work 
has caused increased membership in 
our plumbers’ and carpenters’ unions. 
The building of a new charity hos- 
pital to cost $8,000,000 and other 
public works will help give employ- 
ment here.—Edwin Peyroux. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hadley Falls.—The teachers’ and 
postofiice employees unions have 
credit unions, as do the employees 
of the National Blank Book Com- 
pany. By appointing committees to 
talk organization among workers, 
the paper makers and truck drivers 
have been able to increase their mem- 
bership. A hat concern has located 
in Holyoke which is being conducted 
on a regular sweat shop basis. Em- 
ployees are paid as low as $1.80 a 
week. The workers work piece work 
and the price paid is 30 cents per 
dozen hats. This case was reported 
to the State Inspector of Labor and 
upon investigation it was found that 
the forelady had 35 children of 
school age without school cards. She 
had them hid away in a private room. 
We have not yet heard what was 
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Business is Better! 


With the renewed activity in business 
generally, both freight and passenger 
traffic on the Baltimore & Ohio shows 
marked improvement. 


No matter how brisk this business 
activity, we pledge a continuance of 
careful attention to each individual 
shipment of goods and to the needs 
and well-being of each passenger on 
our trains. The ‘‘Will to Please’’ is a 
B. & O. tradition. 


The Baltimore & Ohio represents a 
complete and extensive railroad organi- 
zation—serving the transportation 
needs of thousands of cities and towns. 
Yet, it is our endeavor that at no time 
shall there be any let-down of person- 
alized service—regardless of the dollars 
represented. 


It is our fixed policy that ONLY THE 
BEST is good enough, at all times and 
under all conditions. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The Friendly Railroad for all the family 
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done about this condition—Michael 
J. McLain. 

Westfield.-—The enlargement of 
the airport is giving work to 100 
men. The Westfield Mfg. Company, 
makers of bicycles, and the Lester 
Machine Shop, manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery, are taking on addi- 
tional workers. The former firm is 
working a ten hour day with a 55 
hour week. Some of their employees 
work 70 hours a week and those on 
the night shift put in 13 hours as 
their day’s work. Until recently 
their pay was 35 cents an hour—it is 
now 37% cents for those under four 
months’ employment. Over four 
months they get 40 cents an hour. 
This increase took place after the 
formation of the union—Benjamin 


G. Hull. 
MONTANA 


Lewistown.—The city has started 
a $17,000 community hall, and this 
in addition to oiling streets, building 
county roads, etc., gives work to 
practically all who need it. There 
are a few women still without work. 
—Charles Coleman. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—Old members who were 
dropped are coming back into the 
unions again and increasing member- 


ship rolls.—Robert L. Brough. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—We are using every ef- 
fort to establish a credit union. 
Barbers’ and common laborers’ un- 
ions have been revived. Painters 
have been able to sell the non-union 
contractors the idea to employ their 
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members. Glaziers, painters and 
carpenters are negotiating agree- 
ments. Iron workers have a new 
agreement. The building trades will 
do much to improve general condi- 
tions here. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is again actively fighting us.— 


Joseph L. Gross. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Work is increasing 
and we are taking advantage of that 
to increase our membership. A un- 
ion of hod carriers was organized 
with 30 charter members. Brick- 
layers and plasterers report a new 
agreement. The carpenters for 
years have operated under a verbal 
agreement. We anticipate good fall 
and winter work from information 
received from the PWA office—there 
are four good sized projects that 
have been approved and some private 
work. The Amoskeag Company 
that has been closed for over a year, 
is now being liquidated and our city, 
through a committee, have submitted 
a bid and deposit of $500,000 
toward the purchase of the property. 
According to rumor if the city pur- 
chase goes through some of the mills 
will be in operation next winter. 
Preparations are under way for our 
State Convention. Seven thousand 
are employed in the shoe industry at 
this time.—Joseph Lavallee. 


OHIO 


Lima.—There has been some dis- 
cussion among union members about 
the establishment of a credit union. 
New unions of painters, firemen and 
oilers have been formed. By con- 
certed effort the different unions have 
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Broadcast advertisers should ask 


tis QUESTION 
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Does your stat 
ion use 
Western Electric equipment? 


2il Leading stations answer 





ee. yes! 


When the answer is yes, the radio adver- 
tiser can be sure that his program will 
start off on the air with the same clarity 
of tone that it had in the broadcasting 
studio. An important part in any program’s 
success. 

The faithful sound transmission by 
Western Electric is largely the result of 


54 years’ experience in making telephone 
apparatus for the Bell System. 

The Company has also pioneered in man- 
ufacturing equipment for radio telephone, 
aviation radio, police radio, talking pic- 
tures, sound amplifying and distribution, 
aids for the hard of hearing. All are leaders 
in their respective fields. 


Western Efeciric 


LEADERS 


IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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increased their membership.—Alfred 
T. Murphy. 

Newark.—School janitors are now 
in process of organization. Most 
unions are increasing their member- 
ship due to absorption of all available 
workers in the various industries. 
Union labor very nearly predomi- 
nates the situation in this field. Milk 
drivers have succeeded in getting a 
favorable contract signed after a 
long struggle.—J. H. Sharritt. 

Springfield.—Of chief importance 
to Labor in Springfield and the State 
is the convention of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor to be held in 
this city the week beginning Septem- 
ber 21. Failure of the General 
Assembly of Ohio to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation will be one 
of the important subjects before the 
delegates. The Ohio State Building 
Trades Council and some eight or 
ten state labor conferences will be 
held in Springfield during the week. 
There is neither a Credit Union nor 
a Consumers’ Co-operative function- 
ing in this city. Stationary engineers 
and firemen have formed a new 
union. Bartenders and culinary 
workers, and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs have made substantial gains in 
membership. Machinists are mak- 
ing some progress. Stereotypers and 
electrotypers have made a new agree- 
ment with Springfield Newspapers, 
Inc. Latest figures available cover- 
ing employment in Springfield show 
the percentage now to be 101.09 as 
compared with 100 per cent in 1909. 
The factories and shops reporting 
employed 12,500 persons a year ago. 
They are now employing more than 
15,000. Adjustment of these figures 
covering all plants included those 


that have quit business would show 
that the actual percentage of em- 
ployables is about 85 per cent as com- 
pared with 1929. There are still 


about 800 families on relief and in 
the neighborhood of 3,000 workers 
on WPA projects.—C. W. Rich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Bartenders and wait- 
ers have formed a union. Shirt 
workers’ union has just signed an 
agreement.—Samuel Macri. 

Altoona.—A local union of the 
Amalgamated Butcher Workers and 
Meat Cutters has been formed in 
Blair County. One meat plant is al- 
most 100 per cent organized. The 
carpenters’ union has increased its 
membership, principally by taking 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered through the WPA and PWA. 
The motion picture operators and 
stage hands negotiated an agreement 
carrying a 10 per cent raise in pay. 
The sign painters are interested in 
organization.—Thomas V. Bowen. 

Johnstown.—Teamsters, painters, 
carpenters, printers, bartenders, 
bricklayers, barbers and several of 
our other unions have added to their 
membership. New agreements have 
been secured by the following— 
teamsters, carpenters, barbers, bar- 
tenders and printers. The bakery 
workers are reorganizing; carpenters 
are coming back to life and an effort 
is being made to unionize the street 


car men.—Clyde S. Slick. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Our credit union was 
closed when the banks folded up and 
we are now trying to revive it. All 


| 
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Use Copper to end 
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the expense of Rust 


Why invite rust expense by installing gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of any metal less durable 
than Copper? Roof flashings around chimneys, 
dormers and other projections where leaks are 
likely to occur, and copper gutters and rain-pipes 
identified by the Anaconda trade-mark, give 
many extra years of expense-free service. And 





you can get this high quality material from your 


local sheet metal or roofing contractor. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


AN DA 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 








unions are increasing their member- 
ship with the carpenters leading. 
Bricklayers report an agreement. 
The writer who is secretary of the 
local Building Trades Council has 
been getting calls from individuals 
and merchants for union labor.— 
George H. Blackburn. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—The Label League 
has been doing excellent work among 
our people and they are now demand- 
ing the label when buying. A union 
of lathers has been formed. All 
building trades unions have increased 
in membership. The same is true of 
the bakery workers. The latter has 
signed an agreement with the Colo- 
nial Baking Company and the Carter 
Candy Company. Prospects are 


good for the organization of cooks 
and waiters.—Erskine Mabee. 
Jackson.—The plasterers’ union is 
reorganizing. Most all unions have 
increased membership—have had 
several government jobs and of 
course all securing employment there- 
on have to belong to the union. 
Plumbers have secured a new agree- 
ment. Work on the government 
projects started out on the thirty- 
hour a week basis but for some un- 
known reason hours have been in- 
creased to forty.—W. I. Carrington. 
Johnson City.—All unions are in- 
creasing their membership due to the 
fact that the organizing committee 
of the Central Labor Union is con- 
tinually on the job. We are having 
a great demand for union labor. 
The building crafts are getting all 
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they are able to handle——D. C. 
Long. 

Nashville—The milk wagon 
drivers are planning to organize a 
coperative creamery and it is in the 
first stages of organization. Milk 
wagon drivers, employed by the 
Nashville Pure Milk Company, have 
been on strike for several weeks. 
Carpenters, painters, electricians, 
bricklayers and practically all other 
building trades unions have increased 
their membership due to the city and 
county sponsoring a building pro- 
gram under the supervision of the 
New Deal agencies. It is alleged 
that a group of business men of this 
city met some weeks ago and raised 
the sum of $40,000 to combat the 
organization of workers here and 
pledged another $160,000.—W. E. 
Cheek. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—A union of hod carriers 
and common laborers has _ been 
formed. Due to more work the 
membership of the building trades 
unions has increased. A dress fac- 
tory that went through a strike at 
San Antonio has moved here, giving 
the reason that the factory would get 
more protection in Dallas.—Loren 
P. Young. 

Forth Worth.—F ort Worth Press 
Employes have had a credit union 
bank in successful operation for a 
year and a half. Several commercial 
and industrial firms have induced em- 
ployees to establish these banks, but 
none under the auspices of any par- 
ticular labor organization. Grafters 
in Dallas have been swindling 
workers with the scheme of selling 
charter memberships in cooperative 
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stores that never materialize, accord- 
ing to the Better Business Bureau 
Bulletin. The scheme was attempted 
here but caught no victims. By per. 
sonal efforts of active unionists the 
meat cutters substantially increased 
their membership. By interesting 
the workers at Frontier Centennial 
the culinary workers have also added 
to their membership. Building 
trades report increased membership. 
Printers are negotiating a new news- 
paper contract and are fighting the 
proposal to give employers control of 
the sixth day of work week.— 
Charles W. Rogers. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—Most of the PWA work 
is being done under union conditions 
and thus this has increased member- 
ship in the building trades unions. 


The hod carriers and common la- 
borers are on strike on PWA proj- 
ects for the union wage.—T. E. 
Myers. 

Ogden.—A union of auto mechan- 
ics has been formed. All locals are 
increasing in membership. Agree- 
ments have been secured by the the- 
atrical workers, garment workers 
and flour mill employees.—R. H. 
Fuller. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Printers, railway 
clerks and post office employees have 
credit unions. A local of cigar- 
makers has been formed and about 
500 members were taken in at the 
three meetings held. Teamsters are 
organizing. Tobacco workers and 
building trades unions report in- 
creased membership.—W. F. Rob- 


inson. 





TAMPA CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 
American Federation of Labor 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1936. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida, be- 
ginning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, November 
16, 1936, and will continue in session from day 
to day until the business of the convention shall 
have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 
or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four 
delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 
or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and 
so on; and from Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations, and from local trade unions not having 
a National or International Union, and from 
Federal Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

This Convention will deal with questions of 
vital importance to the officers and members of 
the American Federation of Labor and to the 
wage-earners of the country. Its decisions will 
be fraught with deep significance. The prin- 
ciple of democratic procedure and majority rule 
within the American Federation of Labor is at 
stake. The abandonment of this vital principle 
means division, discord and confusion. On the 
other hand, its preservation and application in 
the disposition of questions coming before Con- 
ventions and in the administrative and organiza- 
tion policies of the American Federation of 
Labor will mean solidarity, coordination and 
unity. 


For this special reason, it is of the utmost 
importance that all international unions, state 
federations of labor, city central bodies and 
federal labor unions be represented in the con- 
vention. We respectfully urge that all organi- 
zations eligible to representation send delegates 
to this highly important convention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1936. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the Tampa Conven- 
tion, November 16, 1936. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LasBor Office, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of La- 
bor six days previous to the opening of the Con- 
vention, and will report immediately upon the 
opening thereof at Tampa, hence secretaries will 
observe the necessity of mailing the duplicate 
credentials of their respective delegates at the 
earliest possible moment to Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character or 
proposition to change any provision of the Con- 
stitution can not be introduced after the second 
day’s session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance may be con- 
sidered by the Convention which has been de- 
cided by a previous Convention, except upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor will any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not themselves previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the 
same. 

Hotels 


Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Floridan Hotel. 
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Floridian Hotel—$z2.50, $3, $3.50, single; 
$4, $5, $6, double. Small parlor suites: $6.50 
single, $8.50 double. (All rooms with bath.) 

Tampa Terrace—$z.50, $3, $3.50, single; 
$3.50, $4, $5, $6, double. Air conditioned rooms: 
$4 single, $7 double. (All rooms with bath.) 

Thomas Jefferson—$z, $2.50, single; $3, $3.50, 
$4, double. 

The Hillsboro—$1.50, $1.75, single, without 
bath; $2.50, $3, double, without bath; $3.50, $4, 
twin beds, without bath; $2, $2.50, single, double 
bed, connecting bath; $4, $4.50, double, double 
bed, connecting bath; $4, $5, double, twin beds, 
connecting bath; $2.50 $3, $3.50, single, private 
bath; $3.50, $4, $5, double, double bed, private 
bath; $4, $s, $6, tvzin beds, private bath. 

Bay View—$1.50 $2, single; $3, double; $3.50, 
twin beds. (All rooms with either shower or 
tub bath.) 


Railroad Rates 


In response to our application for reduced 
railroad rates, we are advised by the various 
Railroad Passenger Associations that special con- 
vention fares have been discontinued for the 
reason that beginning October 1, 1936, reduced 
railroad rates will be generally effective. Full 
information in regard to reductions in fares and 
rates for round-trip limited tickets from certain 
territories, may be secured from ticket agents. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Alton Railroad 
Alton and Southern 
Ann Arbor 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Atlanta & West Point 

Western Railway of Alabama 
Atlanta Joint Terminals 
Baltimore & Ohio 
B. & O. Chicago Terminal 
Belt R. R. of Chicago 
Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Camas Prairie 
Central of Georgia 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Central Vermont 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago & Western Indiana 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Chicago Junction Railroad 
Chicago River & Indiana 

©. OC Se. Pa P:R B: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Gulf 

C. St. P. M. & Omaha R. R. 

Chicago, South Shore & So. Bend 

Cincinnati Union Terminal 

°c. oe@&kh &. ES. 

Cleveland Union Terminal 

Clinchfield 

Colorado & Southern 

Danville & Western 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Mineral Range Railroad 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 

Elgin, Joliet & Western 

Erie Railroad 

Florida East Coast 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 

Ft. Smith & Western 

Fort St. Union Depot 

Georgia & Florida 

Grand Trunk Sys. Lines in U. S. 

Green Bay & Western 

Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Harbor Belt Line (Calif.) 

Hudson & Manhattan 

Illinois Central System 

Illinois Terminal 

Indiana Harbor Belt 





Int’l Great Northern 

Interstate Railroad 

Jacksonville Terminal 

Kansas City Terminal 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Okla. City, Ada-Atoka 

Lake Sup. & Ishpeming 
Munsing, Marquette & So. Eastern 

Lehigh & Hudson River 

Long Island R. R. 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah 

Maine Central 

Memphis Union Sta. Co. 

Michigan Central 

Midland Valley 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., Northfield & Southern 

M. St. P. & S. St. M. 
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Minnesota & Internat’l Union Ry. Co. of Memphis 

Big Fork & Int. Falls Union Pacific 
Minnesota Trans. Ry. Co. Washington Terminal 
Misouri & Arkansas Western Pacific 
Missouri-Illinois R. R. Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Wichita Falls & Southern 

Mo.-Kan.-Texas of Tex. 
Missouri Pacific If there be any further information regard- 
Mobile & Ohio ing the Convention, or arrangements for the 
Monongahela convenience of the delegates, it will be com- 
New York Central, East & W. municated in a later circular or through the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Fraternally yours, 
Norfolk & Southern WM. GREEN, 
Norfolk & Western : 
Northern Pacific nbn 
No. Pac. Term. Co. of Oregon FRANK MORRISON, 
Northwestern Pacific Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ogden Union R. R. & Depot Co. 
Pacific Electric 
Pere Marquette 


Frank Durty, First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Matruew WoLiL, Third Vice-President. 

Lake Erie & Eastern Joun CoeFrietp, Fourth Vice-President. 
Portland Terminal ArtHur O. Wuarton, Fifth Vice-President. 
San Diego & Ariz. Eastern JosepH N. Weser, Sixth Vice-President. 

St. Joseph Terminal G. M. Bucniazet, Seventh Vice-President. 
St. Louis & So. Western Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
St. L. & So. W. of Texas Daniet J. Tosin, Ninth Vice-President. 
Seaboard Air Line Wituiam Hutcueson, Tenth Vice-President. 
Southern Railway System Harry C. Bates, Twelfth Vice-President. 
Southern Pacific (Pac. Lines) Epwarp J. Gainor, Thirteenth Vice-President. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle W. D. Manon, Fourteenth Vice-President. 
Staten Is. Rapid Transit Co. Fetuxx H. Kwicut, Fifteenth Vice-President. 
Tennessee Central ; Executive Council, 
Term. Assn. of St. Louis American Federation of Labor. 
Texas Pacific 

T. P.-M. P. Term. R. R. of N. O. Secretaries will please read this call at first 
Toledo Terminal meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
Union Belt of Detroit form press please copy. 











ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 

Secrion. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 

some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the 
blank below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
gor Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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BULL LINES 


REGULAR SERVICES BETWEEN: New York—Porto Rico. 
New York—Santo Domingo. Baltimore—Porto Rico. Phil- 
adelphia—Baltimore. Baltimore—Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Fort Pierce, Miami, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Panama City, 
Pensacola, Corpus Christi, Beaumont, Lake Charles, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Panama City. Pensacola—Port Newark (N.Y.) 


A. H. BULL & CO., INC., General Agents 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Tel. BOwling Green 9-2900 115 Broad Street, New York 























New York and Richmond 


Gas Company 


691 Bay Street 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


























